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AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


I. THE NEED FoR INQUIRY 


EpvucaTion in this country would have a better chance with 
_ the general public if we could escape from the word. Its ugly 
portentousness puts people off. Everyone who has had to write 
or speak on education knows the kind of misgiving that comes 
upon him as he approaches his subject. He knows that the very 
word will give check to the ordinary man and woman—certainly 
to the ordinary Englishman. It produces in him not so :much 
active dislike as sheer aloofness. This is not for me, he thinks, 
and turns away. Thus educational discussion becomes rather 
a thankless business. This thanklessness is assisted: by the 
repulsive character of the technical or professional vocabulary 
of education, which seems to eliminate everything that has life 
orsoul. Pedagogy; usher ; school-places ; elementary, primary, 
higher-grade, central and secondary schools; grant-earning 
schools; aided schools; curriculum; matriculation; schoo] 
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2 THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Jan. 
certificates ; ‘higher schools,’ ‘ general schools’ (these are two 


examinations), educationist, and all the rest of the jargon—/ 


is it strange that everyone but the enthusiast and the professional 
passes by on the other side when he hears such language being 







used ? All the more does he try not to listen for its being 7 


constantly in his ears. No people talk so much or so often about 
their own business as the professional teacher and the educationist. 
(This may seem a false dichotomy: logically, yes; but not in 
practice. The two may coincide, but need not.) From the 
august periods of the Headmasters’ Conference to the lively 


conversation of the National Union of Teachers educational talk | 
is always in our ears and before our eyes. It does not interest | 
the world at all. Not that men and women of the world take | 
actually no interest in all that the word ‘ education ’ is meant to | 
cover—they are interested in children and human nature—but | 


what concern for education they have is blunted altogether by 


the aspects of it presented to them. They do not care enough | 
to try to get behind the setting that disgusts them and remain 7 
ignorant of almost all that is done in the educational way. Start | 


after dinner some educational subject, and at any ordinary table 
it will fall dead flat. Ask anyone what is a secondary school, 
and it is ten to one he will not be able to tell you; it has been 


taken to mean a second-rate school. They have heard of board | 
schools, which they continue to describe by that name, school © 


boards having come to an end over twenty years ago. There 


is no encouragement to ‘ take up’ education. Nobody will take | 


much interest in your work or your hobby if you do. 


Education, it must be admitted, is not a good ‘line’ for the © 
ambitious person: it leads to little—an amazing conclusion, © 
in view of the content of education rightly understood. It is © 
significant that no aspiring politician of outstanding ability has © 
ever chosen Education as his portfolio. He has not seen in it © 
many possibilities. Mr. Churchill, who has nearly completed the © 
cursus honorum, omitted the Board of Education. The Board of © 


Education is regarded politically as one of the minor jobs. Yet 


what might not have been the prestige of a public man who, | 


taking the Education Department, set himself to the work of 
abolishing once for all large classes? It would be, of course, an 
immense undertaking; it would mean a struggle with the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and with the counties and county | 


boroughs ; the Minister might be overruled and go under. But 
the risk would be worth taking. That large classes could be got 
rid of, given the will, no one intimate with educational adminis- 
tration will doubt. It could not be done in a day, of course, 
but it could be secured that after comparatively few years there 
should be no class, say, of over twenty-five children. The 
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particular number is nothing; it is a point for experts. The 
essential thing is that there should be no classes too large for a 
teacher to deal with effectively. Everybody knows that while 
we have classes as large as are very many now, there can be no 
real education of the children affected. The teacher is faced with ~ 
an impossibility. The expense would be enormous ; the increase 
in buildings and teachers would be alarming to the country ; 
but the case could be made out. If it is worth while having 
compulsory education at all, it must be worth while to make it 
effective. To that there is no possible answer. The public 
could be made to see it; and the Government or the man who 
carried it through would never be forgotten. But such a 
Government or Minister will not arise. No one is going to take 
risks for education. Mr. Fisher preferred to abandon compulsory 
continuation schools—his own child—to resigning. Mr. Lloyd 
George would not face immediate unpopularity for the sake of a 
great constructive reform. Evidently education cannot count 
on any sort of devotion amongst public men. Is it strange, then, 
that the public take no lively interest in it? They allow much 
to be done and much to be spent, but their interest is nearly 
exhausted in a grumble. We all know the squire—maybe now 
comparatively rare, though probably it is rather that he keeps 
his views more to himself—who thinks educating the working 
classes all a mistake; who challenges you to show that they 
are either happier or better for it; who assures you that the 
best man he has by some good luck never learnt to read ; that it 
is education that makes it so difficult to get maidservants ; that 
we have been going down the hill all the time we have been 
spending so much on schools. 

But did you not go to Winchester yourself ? someone says. 
He has to admit that he did ; but offers the excuse or set-off that 
he learnt very little at school—the good he did get was from 
games, and not in the study. 

This attitude is not simply to be despised : there is something 
in it which has to be met. The good squire never comes across 
the real things in education that would appeal to him: he sees 
only its machinery. 

A more numerous type than our squire is the man who is not 
reactionary—who recognises the need for a certain amount of 
education, but cannot see that in fact it has done much good ; 
if education is good for the masses, he can only say that at 
present it must be on wrong lines. It is quite useless to meet 
this type by telling him, as Sir Charles Trevelyan did the other 
day, that ‘ we have evolved one of the best elementary school 
systems in the world.’ Optimism, he would say, is easy. Show 
me the proof. No amount of statistics will impress this man. 
B2 
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It is not systems he is concerned about, but boys and girls— 
the boys and girls he employs in his office. Are we getting 
value for the money spent by the State on their education ? 

Then there is the largest group of all, which probably includes 
most of the middle and professional classes as well as a great 
many working people. These are friendly to education and 
acquiesce in its being compulsory ; they do not mind ‘ spending 
a bit’ on it, and would be willing to spend more if they were 
sure it would bring more results. But they are not sure; they 
have doubts whether the country is getting full value for its 
education money. They would not say that the elementary boy 
and girl of to-day show no advance on the boy and girl of twenty 
years ago, but they do not show as much as might be expected. 
Especially in capacity to think for itself he finds the youth of 
to-day deficient ; or, at least, not nearly so efficient as it ought 
to be. In short, he thinks the country ought to get a better 
and more finished ‘article’ for its money than it does. Unfor- 
tunately he does think and express himself in terms of manu- 
facture, which discloses a conception of education certain to 
prevent him judging any educational problem justly. You 
cannot, happily, ‘ turn out ’ boys and girls from school as articles 
from a factory.” But the fallacy is a natural one, in view of much 
that they hear, or hear of, from the professed educationist. 
Political speeches on education generally take a mechanical turn. 
The layman cannot find an answer in public speeches or official 
documents to the questions he is thinking of. He does not want 
details of machinery and methods. That is the expert’s job. 
What he wants, in short, to know is, What are we aiming at in 
education? His mind might be stated in three questions: 
What is our port? Where are we? Whither are we tending ? 
He wants a survey of the whole field. Able expositions of 
schemes and policy abound. The Board of Education is bursting 
with them; but the official can no more escape through the 
meshes of his office than the politician through the meshes of his 
party. Neither of them can independently survey the field. 
Neither public man nor official, were he convinced that com- 
pulsory education was a failure, dare say as much. 

But that is just the general question on which the public 
want a considered view It may be all right, but we want to 
know where we are. What does it all come to? Either way, a 
survey that has the confidence of the lay public must do good. 
On the one hand, it might assure the layman that education was 
justifying itselfi—that he was getting, or certainly soon would 
get, value for his money. Or it might conclude that the layman’s 
suspicions were borne out—that education had not had the effect 
that was hoped for and was on wrong lines. That would be a 
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painful finding, indeed, but better in any case to have the truth 
out. 

Would there be any extraordinary difficulty in setting up an 
inquiry such as we have been contemplating ? What is wanted 
is a small committee of laymen. There must be no educationist 
on it, no schoolmaster or schoolmistress, no university don, no 
director of education or education officer; no one connected 
with the Board of Education, either past or present ; especially 
no ex-President, nor any other public man who has ‘ taken up’ 
education. To gain the confidence of the public the committee 
must be absolutely lay, otherwise it would be suspect by large 
numbers on the look out for faddism and professional bias. Not 
altogether unreasonably. It is very difficult for even the best 
and ablest of men to get outside their work and see it from the 
outside point of view, but that is just the view wanted in this 
case. Men of affairs, cultivated men of the world, who have 
seen much of men and women, are wanted for this job. It 
should not be very difficult to find an ex-judge of wit and wisdom 
to act as chairman. There should be a sailor and a soldier— 
it is easy to think of good men for the work from both services. 
Then a commercial man and a banker (Walter Leaf would have 
been very suitable) and, perhaps, a great railway official (some 
ex-general manager), and, of course, one or two women (some 
great lady socially with brains and perhaps a welfare worker who 
knows young girls well)—all these would be wanted. A Labour 
member would, of course, be necessary. It might be left to the 
Trade Union Congress to nominate a man, on the strict condition 
that he was not professionally or publicly connected with 
education. Ecclesiastics present a difficulty. Many of them— 
including some bishops without sees—are especially suited to 
serve on such an inquiry, but they are all associated with 
education in a semi-professional way. Also, the public might 
not be confident that an ecclesiastical member could approach 
vexed questions of religious education without prejudice. It 
seems that the clergy—Anglican, Roman, or Nonconformist— 
could serve only as witnesses. The secretary would be appointed 
by the committee itself, or by the chairman under the same 
disability as to connexion with education. 

In such a committee the average man and woman should 
have confidence. They would feel that this was a different 
matter from any of the departmental committees, who were 
always issuing reports they could not understand. These were 
plain men and women, however distinguished, with whom the 
man in the street could be in sympathy. 

As for the reference, I should be taking myself much too 
seriously if I produced a detailed draft of the questions to be 
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submitted to the committee. No one who has read this article 
so far will find any great difficulty in imagining the sort of 
questions the committee would be concerned with. Roughly the 
inquiry would be occupied with these points: What are we 
aiming at? Where are we? Whither are we tending? It 
would be an inquiry into the realities of education—realities 
permanent and underlying all policy and all machinery, but 
seldom appearing in speeches or reports. The proposal, for 
instance, to raise the school age, which we will assume the 
committee approve, would interest the committee, not on the 
side of providing room enough and enough teachers, for they 
would know that such matters always settle themselves ; but how, 
they would ask, are you going to produce arid recruit teachers of 
a higher calibre than the average elementary teacher for your 
senior schools? Without this higher type of teacher it is useless 
to expect much from the new schools. Do the Board quite 
know what sort of teacher is wanted? At present they are 
providing for the necessary tale of teachers by asking the training 
colleges to take so many more students. That is to say, the 
extra teachers will be of the same type and trained in exactly 
the same way as the eleméntary teacher of to-day, whose inability 
to enable his older scholars to use their time to better advantage 
has prompted the new policy. The committee would not need 
to go into any details of organisation or finance. They would 
be concerned rather with that which organisation has to express 
and finance to enable. 

Their fundamental aim would be to arrive at a right concep- 
tion of the process of education. Varro’s phrase (if he did say it), 
‘ educat nutrix,’ is not a bad guide. Whatever he exactly meant, 
it is true that the nurse’s care of, or at least duty to, her charge 
goes nearer to true education than most processes that pass 
under the name. It is a mistake, as well as etymologically 
incorrect, to suggest that education is concerned only with draw- 
ing out. Putting in is also an essential part of the process; 
but what you put in must be digested, that it may be transformed 
and reproduced as blood and muscle. Information swallowed 
and not digested does actual mischief, so far from being absorbed 
and then given out in the form of thought. Perhaps the best 
- analogy is the gardener’s care of a plant. The plant will grow 
on its own lines; all the gardener can do is to assist the plant 
by giving it right food in the form of soil and water and light ; 
by general attention based on thoughtful observation. The 
gardener’s function is not mechanical. He cannot make the 
plant do anything. Neither can the teacher make a child this 
thing or that. He can assist the child’s development and give 
him sustenance that he can assimilate and convert into thought 
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on his own account. The true teacher will have his mind fixed, 
not on the child as he is, but on what he will be ten years after 
he has left school. What he does may by a figure be described 
as sowing seed. He will not look for fruit in the time for flower 
nor flower in the time for leaves. The nurseryman (the use of 
the word is significant) analogy has been severely criticised, but 
I doubt if our committee will be able to find a better. One may 
assume that the members of the committee would make a point 
of visiting representative training colleges, conferring in every 
case with the principal and staff and conversing with the students. 
These colleges are fed mainly from the secondary schools, which 
are perhaps the greatest constructive success the Board of 
Education has achieved. In the secondary schools—especially, 
I think, in the girls’ schools—one is conscious of an atmosphere 
of great hopefulness. Yet how many of these training college 
students will our committee find possessed of any thoughtful 
conception of education, whether on the nurseryman analogy or 
any other? Assume that the students—men or women—of the 
college visited are of an exceptionally high quality. Beyond 
passing the examination necessary to qualify for their profession, 
will they take an intellectual interest in their work ?> Have they 
mental background? Are their interests intellectual ? Can they 
or do they desire to study by themselves ? Do they read books on 
their own account apart from examinations? They assiduously 
attend lectures, scrupulously, or slavishly, taking down the 
precise words of the lecturer. It is less hard work to take down 
what someone else says and learn it by heart than to think for 
yourself. 

Unless this view of training college students on the intellectual 
side is wide of the truth—and I doubt if anybody familiar with 
these colleges will say it is—have we not here the explanation of 
most of the shortcomings complained of by the public in the 
results of compulsory education ? 

Is it strange that those who are without intellectual interest, 
who avoid thinking for themselves, who adopt any mechanical 
means of shirking thought, should be unable to stir intellectual 
interest in the boys and girls they teach in the elementary school ? 
Can we expect children to try to think for themselves unless 
their teachers do? Is it not natural that they should prefer to 
swallow en bloc and commit to memory what the teacher tells 
them, and reproduce it, with great éclat, in examination time, 
to labouring to understand it and make it their own ? 

Naturally the teacher gets his pupils to do as he did—take 
down from him cut-and-dried information as he took it from the 
lecturer at college. Read (I speak from knowledge) the essays 
of the ‘ best’ scholars. They are too often such as no child 
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could possibly write. Happily not! Flowery, stilted stuff 
without a spontaneous suggestion. The prize child copies his 
teacher instead of thinking. No able boy or girl could spend 
two years in the highest standard under such teaching without 
deteriorating. I remember asking a boy who had for a long 
while been doing the Napoleonic Wars as his ‘ period ’ in history 
to tell me of some man of mark of that time. His mind seemed 
to be a blank, and it was not until my colleagues and I had 
assisted him with suggestions that at last he said ‘ Napoleon.’ 
Why is history nearly always a weak subject with elementary 
boys and girls? They dislikeit. I have asked many, but so far 
I have not come across more than two all told whose favourite 
subject was history. Why? It seems most unnatural. Of all 
things, one would have thought history—the exciting doings of 
men and women—could be easily commended to the child mind. 
There must be something wrong somewhere. I suspect that our 
committee would ask some questions about the number and 
variety of subjects taught in the schools, especially the secondary 
schools, Nearly all teachers agree that too many subjects are 
taught ; but they plead the exigencies of examinations. Their 
pupils must be got. through these examinations: they cannot 
help themselves. I feel greatly for the teachers; theirs is a 
very hard case. Our committee would do good service by 
tackling the whole question of examinations. It is difficult to 
get at the truth. Too many concerned in professional educa- 
tion are committed to the present system. Examinations are 
generally described as a necessary evil. Certainly, if Sir Charles 
Oman is right, it is a great evil at Oxford. In the Quarterly 
Review for January 1929 Sir Charles Oman says: 


Essentially speaking, the Oxford curriculum is planned purely with a 
view to success in examinations, not to the increase of learning. It fares 
ill with the undergraduate of good parts who swerves from the prescribed 
subjects and becomes attracted to studies which, as his tutor assures him, 
will not pay. 





Do not blame the tutor: he has no choice. But on Sir Charles 
Oman’s showing the examination element is plainly hurtful to 
Oxford education. Most teachers think the same of the first and 
second school examinations. I thought, when they were pro- 
posed, that these examinations, if set going, would dominate the 
secondary schools, and they have. Reading for its own sake 
becomes impossible. 

There is another matter which would especially interest our 
committee, and on which their conclusions should be very 
valuable. Is a ‘humane’ or ‘practical’ education the better 
training for the world and for life? Is the university,man 
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better or worse at. business than other men? I remember a 
very interesting series of interviews with prominent men of 
business organised by the Education Committee of the London 
County Council. These men’s views on education were not 
what, probably, most people would expect. I remember the 
general manager of a great railway saying he preferred men for 
his offices who had had a classical education. He particularly 
emphasised Greek. Generally they had little use for the teaching 
of ‘ business methods’ or other ‘ practical’ subjects. What they 
wanted was well-educated boys and girls. Give them that, 
foundation, and they would have no difficulty in adding 
‘ practical’ knowledge. 

One might hope that the committee would go deeply into the 
teacher problem. The teacher undoubtedly is the greatest 
factor in education next to the taught. It is a pity this is not 
more generally realised. In fact, most of us do not know very 
much of teachers: we are rather out of sympathy with them. 
We do not recognise their influence, which is greater morally 
and spiritually than intellectually. The elementary teacher is 
the only person who has touch with and knows the real mass of 
the people—the average boy and girl. He knows them simply 
because they are compelled to come before him. Where there is 
no compulsion you will find only a small sample. It is the 
clergyman’s constant regret that he cannot get at the mass. 
The politician knows nothing of them. The trade union leader 
organises his men, but he does not know them face to face as 
the teacher knows his. Yet teachers are rather a class apart. 
Superior probably to most of those around them, they often 
lack the social recognition they consider their education warrants. 
Thus thrown back on themselves, teachers tend to live in a 
professional groove, which is bad for them and for education. 
Yet the teacher, if he could realise it, has the best of the argument. 
The possibilities in the faces he meets every day are infinite. 
What material can be compared with children? If teachers 
think they are not given their due place, as they are not, if they 
are often lonely, as they are, let them take heart—Christ himself 
did not refuse the title of teacher. 


Harotp Hopce. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


II. THe Am: An Epucatep DEMocRACY 


Human government can be no better in the end than human nature, 


and popular self-government will continue to be a difficult machine to 


work in practice, until the political education of the people has reached a 
very much higher level. The end of government is not merely good 
government, but the education of the people in good government, its self- 
education in running its own affairs. (GENERAL SMUTs.) 

. - . in that tradition of education which I have called English I feel 
that we have ready to our hand the instrument that can create the educated 
democracy, upon which the whole future depends. . . . (DR. Cyrit Nor- 
woop, The English Tradition of Education.) 


It is easy to dream of an educated democracy. It is when one 
meets democracy in the streets, the picture palaces, the pro- 
fessional football grounds, that one realises the immensity of the 
task of raising the general level of its education. Yet Dr. Cyril 
Norwood believes that the instrument is ready to our hand. The 
English tradition of education—a tradition based upon religion, 
relying largely upon team games, with a many-sided intellectual 
appeal, purged of Puritanism, and ‘ inspired by the duty of pre- 
paring all for the service of their generation ’—will achieve the 
task. All that is necessary, according to the headmaster of 
Harrow, is to implant the tradition firmly im every type of school 
(my italics), and the educated democracy will follow, as the day 
the night. 

We need not quarrel with the tradition. It is altogether 
magnificent, altogether English. But where does it exist, out- 
side a few favoured public schools? Where can it exist ? Who 
is going to undertake the task of inculcating it elsewhere? A 
tradition based upon religion—while the endless dispute between 
secular and denominational schools lingers on interminably ; 
relying largely upon team games—when only the smallest frac- 
tion of the public elementary schools has any decent facilities 
for organised games; with a many-sided ‘intellectual appeal— 
with a school-leaving age for the vast majority of fourteen, 
shortly to be raised in the teeth of determined opposition to 
fifteen, just the age at which intellectual appeal may expect to 
receive the first fruits of response ; purged of Puritanism—when 
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the finest elements among the masses of the people are essentially 
Puritan; and ‘inspired by the duty of preparing all for the 
service of their generation ’—when the task of preparing all to 
earn their daily bread and butter is almost beyond the capacity 
of the overburdened and overdriven elementary school teacher. 
Yes, it is a magnificent tradition, and altogether English ; it has 
its roots deep in our rough island story—but in present circum- 
stances it has no connexion whatever with the great majority of 
the English people. 

There always have been, and in pessimistic moments I am 
inclined to believe there always will be, two English nations. 
There certainly are to-day ; they live apart from each other, are 
educated differently, think differently, are, in fact, complete 
strangers to each other. Each respects and admires the other, up 
to a point and at a distance. It is not impossible to pass from 
one nation to the other, but it takes at least two generations to 
make the transition with any completeness. Not until the 
educational needs of both these two nations are fully met shall we 
have an educated democracy in England. For centuries the one 
nation has fed, clothed, educated (or neglected to educate), 
governed and thought for the other—done everything for it, in 
short, except recognise it on equal terms. Now at last the other 
nation, that is, the great mass of the people, is struggling to 
achieve equality, and is being met with every kind of assistance 
likely to baffle its efforts, simply because the ruling or privileged 
classes are quite incapable of thinking in terms of any life other 
than their own, and consequently, whenever they venture out- 
side that life, are either insulting (quite unconsciously, and with 
the utmost politeness) or utterly ludicrous. 

To turn specifically to education. The one nation decided 
long ago the education it desired for its children, and it perverted 
the public schools (originally founded in most cases, it will be 
remembered, for poor scholars) to make them serve its purpose ; 
and well indeed they have served it. The English public school 
boy, with all his faults, is undoubtedly the finest type of gentle- 
man on earth, and it is not his fault if he knows nothing of life 
outside his own immediate circle. The English public school, 
with all its faults, is probably the healthiest, and often the most 
beautiful, environment in which a boy could spend his years of 
adolescence. And what of the English elementary school and its 
slightly more favoured brother, the English secondary school ? 
Pause for a moment to consider this contribution of the privileged 
classes for the benefit of the unprivileged; for the elementary 
school and the secondary school have been designed, financed, 
and controlled throughout almost exclusively by the privileged, 
by those who have never entered their doors either as pupils or 
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as teachers, by those who, inspired by the duty of service to their 
generation, have never understood the generation they have 
served. 

The English elementary school career begins at five—that is, 
at least three years too late. We are still talking in this country 
of the provision of nursery schools ; and while we talk the infants 
play i in the gutter (having nowhere else to play) and the fittest 
survive. The others contract all the diseases which modern 
civilisation has to offer ; and anyone who has watched the children 
of the poor being carried through the streets to the infirmary in 
the early hours of the morning can testify how loathsome those 
are. The English elementary school career ends at fourteen, at 
an age when the public school career is just beginning. During 
those nine years—or at least during the first seven of them, for 
the English elementary school has never quite acquired the 
technique of teaching children over twelve—the child is as well 
taught as the circumstances permit. And what are those circum- 
stances? Horrible overcrowding, incredibly large classes, almost 
complete lack of clean air, the meagrest provision of material, 
insufficiently educated and trained teachers, and regimentation 
from above persistent and depressing enough to chill the enthu- 
siasm of the bravest idealist. What chance is there for our ancient 
_ tradition of education to flourish in such places? And this pro- 
vision is considered good enough for the children of the masses ; 
we are, in fact, rather proud of our elementary school system. 
I have heard it described as the best in the world. God help the 
rest, if that be true. What there is of good in it, and there is much 
that is good in it, is due entirely to the amazing courage and 
determination of those who have in their work triumphed over 
circumstances. 

We now provide secondary schools for a few of the children 
who begin their career in the elementary school. A competitive 
_ examination of the utmost ferocity guards entry to these schools, 
and through its narrow meshes creep the super-industrious, the 
super-coached, and the lucky ones with the examination flair. 
On the rest the door of opportunity shuts for ever, unless the 
parents are prepared and able to pay a sort of income tax called 
fees. Then—strange illustration of English justice—the child 
will be admitted almost irrespective of the quality and quantity 
of his intelligence, and educated at a cost to his parents of about 
one-third what his education costs the school. Our secondary 
schools are full of these parasites ; and nobody seems to mind. 

The English secondary school, knowing no better, has through- 
out its short career set itself to play the sedulous ape to the public 
school. It has set out to rival it in intellectual achievement, in 
athletic prowess, in organisation ; it is even the main ambition of 
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many a secondary school to be called a public school, an ambition 
it can realise by getting its headmaster on to what is called the 
Headmasters’ Conference—not that the school is one whit the 
better for the title or is any more a public school. This attempt 
on the part of the English secondary school to ape the existing 
aristocracy is one of the most serious minor tragedies of English 
education to-day, for it has been provocative of more airs without 
graces than any other.cause. Had the English secondary school 
in 1902 seriously faced the problem of providing higher education 
for the children of the masses of the people, had it realised that 
it was up against an entirely new set of circumstances, and struck 
out boldly on lines fit to meet those circumstances instead of 
almost slavishly copying a system that had worked well enough 
in other but totally different circumstances, then the tale of 1930 
- would have been a very different and a much happier one. Some 
time ago I wrote about the secondary school boy an article? in 
which I professed my admiration of and belief in him. I now 
admire and believe in him still more, for I appreciate more deeply 
his desperately adverse circumstances. He has in the main 
fought a good fight, and if he has gone under or failed of his 
ambition, the fault has been in his stars and not in himself. 

As for the so-called central schools which a kindly providence 
has now thought fit to provide for the lesser able of the abler 
pupils from the elementary school, they are a sheer mockery and 
a delusion. The more favoured and better of them are fighting 
their way through to recognition as secondary schools ; and good 
luck to them in the fight, though it is the last thing they were 
intended to do. But to be asked to do secondary school work, 
and that of an experimental nature, under elementary school 
conditions of service, was, indeed, a straw fit to break any camel’s 
back. It is said that in some places the central schools are a 
success. Success in what? In proving that with however many 
difficulties you confront an English teacher he will, if he is a good 
specimen of the type, overcome them somehow and deliver the 
goods. What sort of goods, and what becomes of them after 
delivery, let no one inquire too closely. 

Regarded as an instrument for giving the masses of the people 
sufficient haphazard education to make them definitely dis- 
contented with their lot without affording them any sure means 
of bettering it, the English State system of education is superb. 
Regarded as an instrument for the education of a democracy, it 
is ludicrously inefficient. Simply because the people in whose 
hands it has grown up have never understood the people for whom 
it was to cater. They have never entered into their life sufficiently 
to appreciate their needs. They have never treated them as 


1 «The Secondary School Boy,’ Nineteenth Century and After, February 1927 
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equals, but always as an inferior race to whom some measure of 
education ought to be given, not specifically in their own interests, 
but in order that they might be more efficient and capable servants, 
Thinking in terms of their own life, they have offered them a 
distinctly inferior brand of their own education, shorter in 
duration, infinitely cheaper and much more utilitarian. They 
have never touched the problem of their political education ; it 
never occurred to them to do so, for they themselves were quite 
capable of doing all the government that was necessary in the 
good old days, and so long as they could be assured of an adequate 
supply of clerks to run their offices, of butchers, bakers and candle- 
stick makers to keep their homes in comfortable order, they felt 
no necessity of any more specialised assistance. Hence all the 
clutter and clatter of recent years about vocational education, 
Who ever heard about vocational education in any public school, 
Oundle excepted ? And at Oundle Sanderson was never interested 
in vocational education, for all that people said he was. He was 
interested in education, and was fumbling his way to a modern 
conception, having realised (what few other educationists appear 
yet to realise) that the Middle Ages have definitely ceased to be, 
and that it was time someone began to think about the meaning 
of education in the modern world. How he must have laughed 
when all men conspired to praise his work and to tell him that it 
was quite true that education was too academic and bookish, and 
how glad they were to see that boys were at last learning some- 
thing that would be really useful to them! And how in his heart 
he must have treasured his ideal of a temple of silence, right in 
the heart of his school, where spiritual values could be worshipped 
in reverential awe ! 

We shall never get any approach to an educated democracy in 
this country until we realise clearly one or two very hard facts. 
First, that before you can have an educated democracy you must 
offer your democracy an education that is likely to make it one. 
And that education has got to be thought out in England from 
the very beginning, and right through from A to Z, without pre- 
judice, without longing side-glances at any type of education, 
however good, now in existence, but quite dispassionately and 
solely with regard to the facts. We can start with one a priori 
assumption only, and that is that there is as good material in the 
sea of democracy as ever came out of any other sea. Then we 
can get down to the business of studying the environments, that 
from which our material comes and that to which its ability could 
carry it if it were properly nurtured and trained. In the course of 
that investigation we shall probably realise that any attempt to 
model our elementary and secondary school systems on the 
preparatory and public school systems is foredoomed to failure. 
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Secondly, we must appreciate that, as Dr. Cyril Norwood is at 
some pains to emphasise in The English Tradition of Education, 
no education can produce an educated democracy which does 
not place spiritual values first. In the public schools this has 
always been realised, and in most cases acted up to in practice ; 
in the schools provided for the children of the masses, only rarely 
has it been realised, and still more rarely has it been possible to 
give evidence of the realisation in practice. Culture is a much 
abused word, and one to-day all too unfortunate in its connotation ; 
but it is culture that is wanted in our State schools, culture of the 
Godhead that is in these children of ours. And whether that 
culture is to be obtained through the head or the hands or the 
feet matters not one whit provided it be obtained; give the 
children the facilities for obtaining it, and they will experiment 
until you or they will discover their way to it. Thirdly, if a 
democracy educated politically is desired—and surely it must be 
if democracy as a principle of human government is to persist— 
you must commence the process in the school. If government is 
to be of the people by the people for the people it must be under- 
standed of the people; and the child of the people must grow 
up with the idea of democratic government. It is useless to 
expect, as General Smuts apparently does, the universities to 
train the generations in leadership: that will never produce an 
educated democracy ; it will make government the close preserve 
of the few. England knows a very great deal about training for 
leadership (though not all), and a very great deal of how to make 
university life impossible for all except the comparatively well- 
to-do ; and the combined knowledge will quite certainly exclude 
from leadership, as it has excluded in the past, all too many of 
bi poor but indigent, who, even if they reach the university 





hich they all too rarely do), will start with too great a handicap 

they have not already received specific training. No, if school 
is an apprenticeship for life—and we are exceedingly fond of 
saying that it is—it must be an apprenticeship for public as well 
as private life ; and it must be made that, not by talking about 
civics—a futile process—but by living civics. In educational 
circles we talk and talk and talk about teaching civics, and no 
one seems to get one step further ; of course not, because one 
cannot teach civics. And all the time the golden opportunity lies 
ready to our hands ; every school is a community already partly 
organised, and wanting only the touch of the expert to turn it 
into a model of governmental or local administration. Every 
child might, if the opportunity were seized, live his school life in 
his miniature State, finding within it the career open to talent, 
and then pass out into the greater State with a developed and sane 
comprehension of how the affairs of a community are managed. 
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School is an apprenticeship for life ; let us rest on that phrase, 
for it has meaning and encloses the truth. Not quite the whole 
truth, however, when we are considering the education of our 
English people. Enlarge it a little, and you get the whole truth ; 
school is an apprenticeship from life to life. In plain words, you 
want an educated democracy in England; very well, then you 
must be prepared to take the children of the people and rigorously 
train them away from the life in which they have hitherto grown 
up. You must apprentice them to a higher, cleaner, broader life ; 
and you must start from the beginning. You must literally 
clothe them and feed them and wash them and teach them 
deportment and manners (they do all this in the infant depart- 
ments of many an elementary school, without instruction or 
thanks) ; you must assume that they know nothing, and are 
likely to know nothing, but what you teach them of art, literature, 
music, politics, economics, ethics, morality (except a savage 
individualism) and religion; that their taste is already corrupt 
and will grow more corrupt if you do not train it strenuously; 
that their environment is all against ideas of service, courage, 
truth, honesty and justice ; and that all you have to rely upon is, 
first, a preternaturally clear and sharpened intelligence, and 
secondly, a devotion and love which, if fostered, will awaken all 
the finer elements of character. Your assumption will be unfair 
in many cases, but it is safer to make it. Then you must envisage 
life—all life, every aspect of life ; and you must work out your 
scheme of training for these children. You must not forget 
education for livelihood, nor for leisure, nor for the public life, 
but you must devise it in terms of the life from which these children 
start and in terms of the life they may achieve. No easy task 
this, but it has the merit of being one which has not yet been 
attempted in this country. All we have done so far is to try to 
impose upon these children a little learning (without preparing 
the ground for the reception of that learning), a little skill (with- 
out reference to whether that skill is really a necessity or not ; 
someone said recently that the problem of practical work in 
schools was one about which we must be prepared to do a lot of 
hard thinking; it certainly is, for so far we have done too 
much experimenting with practical work without any really hard 
thought about the matter at all), a little taste (again without 
preparation of the ground), and a little and rather confused 
notion of better things, vaguely presented and rarely brought 
within reach. A few children have won through in spite of all 
obstacles ; as for the rest, well, they have just drifted into some 
sort of inadequate life. And most of them are too good to drift, 


H. C. Dent. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


III. THe Future OF THE PuBLic SCHOOLS 


Is there a future? In his book? published last year Mr. Hill 
appears to be very doubtful whether public schools will still exist 
in the future scheme of things ; after more than thirty years as a 
schoolmaster he ‘ does not see that any place can be assigned to 
Eton or any similar foundation in English life of a.D. 2000.’ 

This pessimism is alarming, but there are solid grounds for it. 
The increase of taxation, which presses so hardly on the profes- 
sional class, the development of national secondary schools with 
unlimited money provided by the taxpayer, the hostility of the 
Labour Party to what are regarded as strongholds of class 
prejudice—all these are factors that must be taken into account if 
we are to consider the future of public schools. How long will 
parents be able, and willing, to pay from 150/. to 300/. a year, over 
a period of at least nine years, for the education of their sons, 
when they must also, through taxes, pay their share in the provi- 
sion of State schools, in some respects perhaps better equipped for 
the purpose ? Why should England be the only country in the 
world where such a state of affairs prevails to any large extent ? 
And is it likely that this will continue ? These questions demand 
an answer which it is the purpose of this article to try to supply. 

First let us turn to the past. There even the smallest amount 
of research reveals the fact that public schools have always had 
critics who prophesied their extinction; frequently they have 
been the target of such general abuse and criticism that it seems 
amazing that they have survived. For some reason, difficult to 
follow, opponents and supporters of public schools tend to go to 
extremes of criticism or praise. 

In the year 1784 William Cowper wrote the poem Tirocinium ; 
or, A Review of Schools, in the form of a letter to a friend trying to 
persuade him not to send his sons to a public school. After 
describing in flowery language the splendid home training of the 
boy until the time when he is old enough to go to school the author 
proceeds : 


2 Eton and Elsewhere, by M. D. Hill, published by John Murray. 
Vor. CVII—No. 635 17 c 
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Would you yout sofi.should be a sot or dunce, 

Lascivious; headstrong, or all these at once ; 
.. . That in good time the stripling’s finished taste 

. For lodse expense and fashionable waste 

Should prove your ruin, and his own at last ; 

Train him in public with a mob of boys, 

Childish in mischief only and in noise, 

Else of a mannish growth, and five in ten 

In infidelity and lewdness men. 


After describing the bad habits that the boy may be expected to 
acquire, Cowper goes on to deliver a slashing attack on the teaching 
given at public schools, and finally, after 200 lines describing all the 
evils of the age, he ends up by attributing them all to the training 
given at these institutions : 


See womanhood despised, and manhood shamed 
With infamy too nauseous to be named, 

Fops at all corners lady-like in mien, 

Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen ; 

Now flushed with drunkenness, now with whoredom pale, 
Their breath a sample of last night’s regale ; 

All these, and more like these, were bred at schools. 
And if it chance, as sometimes chance it will, 
That-though school-bred the boy be virtuous still, 
Such rare exceptions, shining in the dark, 

Prove, rather than impeach, the just remark. 


In 1860 and 1861 some serious criticisms of public schools 
appeared in the Cornhill Magazine and the Edinburgh Review, with 
the result that a Royal Commission was appointed to make a 
thorough investigation into the public schools of the country. 
The report of this Commission makes interesting reading, and the 
necessity for reform was in most cases thoroughly justified. 
The Times in an article which appeared on March 28, 1864, gives 
to its readers the following summary of the report of the Com- 
mission : 

In one word we may say that the Commissioners find public school 
education to be a failure. 
In 1897 the following occurs in a leading article in the Atheeum : 
Life at an ordinary public school is gregarious, in our opinion to an 
unhealthy extent ; it is lived by the standard of a rather dull majority, 
much preoccupied with things of the body and hampered by very obtuse 


To come to more recent times we read in the English Review in 
IgI2: 


It is not an exaggeration to say that fully half of the boys who go to our 
public schools come away mental derelicts, incapable of concentration, 
their whole outlook focussed on their own personal pleasure and gratifica- 
tions, looking at all serious things and at all men who work seriously with 
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contempt. The truth is that the public school spirit has had its day. In 
bygone times they were hard training places of character and mind ; they 
fashioned men. In their modern conditions of ease, plutocratic luxury, 
and emasculate laxity they no longer turn out the men that England 
requires ; they no longer educate the boys adequately or sensibly ; rather 
they mould them into vapid useless creatures who are neither men nor 
gentlemen. 


Finally in 1919 we find an article entitled ‘ The Public Schools’ 
which sums up the matter as follows : 

Sooner or later parents will realise the facts that boys do no work at 
school, that they are taught next to nothing, that the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life does not exist for them, that for want of something better they 
have made a god of games. 


A damning indictment ; and yet it heralded ten years of the 
greatest popularity and prosperity that the public schools have 
ever known. The years 1919 to 1929 have seen most of the older 
foundations crammed beyond bursting point ; newer foundations, 
after many years of struggling existence, at last firmly established 
with the magic number of 300 boys, laid down by Thring as the 
ideal size of a public school ; while to meet the growing demand 
for accommodation several new schools have been founded. 

What is the reason for it? Will it continue? What of the 
future ? Without answering these questions for the moment, I 
give it as my personal opinion that there is only one thing that can 
interfere with the continued prosperity of the public schools, and 
that is the establishment of State boarding schools. I believe 

. that the educated classes in England have got the idea firmly fixed 
in their minds that for those important years in a boy’s life it is 
better that the whole of his education—moral, mental and 
physical—should be handed over to specialists. So long, there- 
fore, as the public schools can attract to their staffs the right type 
of master (and on account of their improved finances they were 
never better able to do so than at present), so long will the demand 
continue, and until some other alternative is presented I believe 
that the future of the public schools is assured. 

What of the alternative ? Is there any chance that the State 
will intervene and establish boarding schools of an accepted model 
throughout the country ? This question has been discussed before. 
On the grounds of health alone various writers have suggested that 
though we cannot bring the country and the seaside to the over- 
crowded towns, yet we can take the children to the country and the 
seaside. Personally I am inclined to think that the task would be 
too difficult and too costly to be undertaken with any hope of 
success. It must always be remembered that the public schools 
are not commercial concerns; legally they are charities, and, 
actually, the great majority have been built up over long periods 
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very largely by the generous gifts of old boys and other supporters. 
If the public schools had been compelled to provide out of their 


own resources the capital cost of all their buildings and equipment, 
the fees they would have to charge would be so enormous that I 
do not believe there would be half a dozen that could continue to 
exist. If the State were to enter the market it would have to 
satisfy the public demand for school chapels, playing fields, fives 
courts, swimming baths, libraries—in fact, the whole of the equip- 
ment which most public schools nowadays possess, but which in 
their case has been largely provided by founders and benefactors. 

Turning from this side of the subject to the more general one 
of the future of the public schools themselves, it is interesting to 
observe what is going on in the United States. There we have a 
great democratic country with a highly-developed system of free 
education. In most of the States there is keen rivalry that their 
schools shall be the best that money can provide, and nothing is 
spared in order that the equipment and teaching should be up to 
date. It would be impertinent in an article like this to attempt 
any criticism of American education, and I shall not try, but for 
some of the results I would point to a book by Judge Ben Lindsey, 
recently published, entitled The Revolt of Modern Youth. The 
object of this writer is to present a picture of what is happening 
to the youth of America, and it is certainly illuminating. Whether 
as a result of the tendencies there described or whether as a 
natural growth, it is very striking that the last few years have 
seen an enormous increase in the number and importance of 
American private schools, or what in our absurd terminology we 
should describe as public schools. A few of the best known of 
these are—Exeter, founded in 1783 and now a great school with 
more than 600 boys; St. Paul’s, which dates back to 1855 and 
now has more than 400 boys; Groton, whose first headmaster, 
Dr. Peabody, has a great name in American education ; Laurence- 
ville, with more than 400 boys; St. Mark’s, founded by Joseph 
Burnett in 1865 ; Hill School, which in 1876 had only two masters 
and twenty boys, but developed in the next thirty years to a 
school of forty masters and 375 boys, in spite of being twice burnt 
down during this period ; Andover, founded in 1778 by Samuel 
Phillips for ‘ the promotion of true piety and virtue,’ which now 
has more than 600 boys. 

These schools, whose fees vary between 200l. and 35ol. a year, 
have shown great vitality during the last twenty years, and some 
idea of the enthusiasm of their old boys can be drawn from the 
enormous sums of money subscribed for new buildings, scholar- 
ships and other needs of the schools. In a few years St, Paul’s 
raised 600,0001., Andover 400,000/., Exeter 200,000/., while many 
others have raised sums of money which are positively staggering 
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when compared with what our English public schools would 
consider as generous support from their own old boys. At the 
same time, during the last twenty years, many other schools have 
been founded, while others have grown in importance, and there 
is no doubt that the private school is now a serious factor in 
American education. 

These private schools are very much on the models of our 
English public schools, though, naturally, there are differences 
which to a superficial observer might appear important. The 
bedrock principles, however, are the same : 

(x) They are boarding schools. 

(2) They are non-local, bringing together boys from all parts 
of the country and from the most varied social and indus- 
trial surroundings. 

(3) They take over the whole life of the boy for the greater 
part of his years of growth, and accept responsibility for 
the whole of his education—moral, mental, and physical. 

Why has this come about ? To suggest that it is entirely due to 
social or class prejudice is not a sufficient explanation, and in a 
country like the United States counts for much less than it does 
here in England.? 

First, there is the fact that in most cases, if boys have money 
(and if they come from wealthy homes it is impossible to keep 
them without it), then it is not practicable for parents to exercise 
sufficient supervision and restraint over their sons in the hours 
of the day when they are away from school. Secondly, and more 
important, the day school fails to provide the powerful feeling of 
loyalty to a community that is so valuable in the development of 
a boy’s character. Lastly, and most important of all, with the 
genus boy slow growth is the best growth, and the boarding 
school, with its interests in games and athletic contests, keeps a 
boy young. 

This biological principle, so imperfectly understood even in 
English public schools, which nevertheless act on it universally, 
has been expressed as follows by Professor Stanley Hall in his 
great work on Adolescence : 


The higher the order of the creature, the slower, as a rule, is its progress 
towards maturity, and any attempt to hasten adolescence is a sin against 
nature, often ending in mental atrophy, and even more serious physical and 
moral consequences. 


Here in England, in our usual muddling way, years ago we 
stumbled unconsciously on this great truth, and I would go so far 
as to suggest that by the establishment of boarding schools, almost 

* No doubt domestic difficulties are partly responsible, but I believe that it is 


mainly due to the gradual realisation, conscious or unconscious, that for sons of 
comparatively wealthy parents the day school is a failure. 
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unwittingly, we have done much to preserve the great qualities of 
our race. ‘ 

If any illustration is necessary to show the result of ignoring 
this biological truth, I cannot do better than refer to that remark- 
able book Mother India. After making due allowance for the 
tropical climate and other exceptional factors, it is clear that the 
state of things there revealed is the result of the wholly abnormal 
age of maturity in India. All the evil results of too early assump- 
tion of manhood described by Professor Stanley Hall are in 
Mother India most clearly portrayed, and the picture is grim in 
its stark reality. Of course, India is an extreme example, but 
there are many educational authorities in France and Germany, 
to quote but two countries nearer home, who have come to the 
same conclusion as Professor Hail, and are urging the introduction 
of measures in their educational systems to keep the boy a boy as 
long as possible by methods similar to those employed in our 
English public schools. . 

It is almost universally acknowledged that the British possess 
a genius for government, and with our wide Empire it is essential 
that it should be so. Nine-tenths of the administrators of this 
Colonial Empige, scattered over the face of the globe, are the 
products, and not exceptional products, of the public schools. 
This is a fact which should make the Labour Party pause and 
reflect before they carry out their avowed intention of trying to 
abolish what they believe to be unwholesome nests of class preju- 
dice and snobbery. Without admitting the truth of that premise, 
let us examine the possibilities of action in this direction, bearing, 
as it obviously does, most vitally on the future of the public 
schools. In this connexion it is interesting to note the result of 
similar action which has been attempted in recent years in the 
United States. 

In the year 1922 the State of Oregon attempted to abolish all 
the private schools, z.e. all those which were not under State 
control. A law was actually passed enacting that these schools 
were to be closed by a certain date and that thereafter no private 
school should be opened within the borders of the State. 
Naturally enough, these schools were determined that they would 
not be wiped out without a struggle, and they appealed to the 
Federal courts for protection. Their appeal was completely 
successful, and in 1924 the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that the action of the Government of the State of Oregon 
was unconstitutional. The decision of the Supreme Court 
contains the following words : 


We think it entirely plain that the Act of 1922 unreasonably interferes 
with the liberty of parents and guardians to direct the upbringing and 
education of children under their control. The fundamental theory of 
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liberty upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes any 
general power of the State to standardise its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. The child is not the mere 
creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognise and prepare him for 
additional obligations. 


In other words, it is declared as a fundamental principle that 
education is a function of the parent, and not of the State. By 
authority delegated by the parents to the State there exists the 
power to enact that children must be educated (and this is actually 
the law in England), but the parents have the right to choose the 
person to whom they will entrust the education of their children. 
The State can, and does, provide schools and teachers, but the 
parents cannot be forced to send their children to these schools if 
they prefer to have them educated elsewhere. 

This is the essence of the struggle now going on between 
Mussolini and the Pope, the issue of which is still in doubt. 

So far, in England, this battle has not yet been fought, but 
everything points to it as a possibility in the near future. Per- 
sonally, I think that the time is past when such a conflict could 
possibly result in a victory for the State in this country. Public 
schools are too firmly established, and any attempt to sweep them 
into the State educational system, though it might have been 
successful in 1864, is now, I believe, doomed to failure. 

To give some idea of the growth of public schools in recent 
years I give below a list of schools, showing the number of boys at 
each in the years 1912 and 1928. To avoid the invidious task of 
selection I have taken the schools given in some statistics pub- 
lished in The Times Educational Supplement of March 5, 1912. 
In an explanatory note The Times states that this list contains 
those public schools in which the majority of boys were boarders 
and whose headmasters were at that time members of the Head- 
masters’ Conference. The numbers of boys at the schools in 1912 
are taken from The Times article, while those for 1928 are taken 
from the current issue of the Schoolmasters’ Year Book. 


1912 | 1928 1928 

Aldenham . ° 220 240 Cheltenham . . 7it 
Beaumont. + | 230 | 250 Cheltenham, Dean 
Berkhamsted. «| 450 | 550 Close. P al 2 270 
Bishop’s Stortford . | 135 | 360 || Chigwell , . 225' 
Blundell’s’ . 270 | 350 Christ’s Hospital . 830 
Bradfield . - | 275 | 366 Clifton . . . 77° 
Brighton 3 - | 250 | 600 Denstone 
Bromsgrove . 140 | 325 Dover . 
Canterbury, King’ 5 Durham 

School ‘ 262 | 285 || Eastbourne . 
Canterbury, St. Ed- Epsom . 

mund’s.. 125 150 Eton . 
Charterhouse. - | 580 | 610 Felsted. 
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1928 

Giggleswick . q 210 || Rugby. 
Haileybury . ‘ 540° St. Bees 
Harrow ° ° 668 St. Lawrence. 
Holt . : S 250 Sedbergh 
Lancing ° : 383 Sherborne 
Leys . : . 250 || Shrewsbury . 
Malvern , ‘ 580 || Stonyhurst 


Marlborough. - | 600 | 750 Tonbridge 
Mill Hill ° ° 330 Trent . 


Monkton Combe . 308 Uppingham . 
Oakham : : 230 Wellington 
505 Weymouth . 
Winchester . 
160 || Woodbridge . : 
Worcester, King’s 
320 School . é 
320 
420 
530 Total 


Here we have some facts which give an indication as to the future 
of public schools. In the last sixteen years there has been an 
increase of 30 per cent. in the number of boys at the schools in the 
list quoted by The Times in 1912 as coming under the category of 
public schools. To the criticism that some of these schools would 
not now be included in such a list (owing to the fact that they are 
no longer independent or predominantly boarding schools), the 
answer is that there are at least an equal number which would now 
beincluded. A list made to-day would certainly contain the names 
of Downside, Cranleigh, Imperial Service College, Hurstpierpoint, 
etc., which have shown even greater expansion during the last 
sixteen years, while no account has been taken of new schools, 
like Stowe and Canford, which have been founded within the last 
few years. 

During these sixteen years we have passed through a catas- 
trophic period which has left the nation not only greatly 
impoverished, but more heavily burdened with taxation than ever 
before in English history. In spite of these factors the public 
schools have shown fully as great development as at any time 
during the last fifty years. 

A further illustration of the growth in the importance of the 
public schools is given by the figures in the year 1866, taken from 
the Public Schools Calendar of that year, for what are now some 
of the best known schools. 


Bradfield . ° Sherborne . é - 186 
Canterbury, King’s Schoo! . Shrewsbury . 6 . 183 
Charterhouse . Tonbridge . ° - «170 
Clifton . ° ° ° Uppingham ° ° + 299 
Lancing . . . . Wellington < e + 270 
Oundle . i A e Winchester ° - 258 
Radley ° 
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The total number of boys at these schools in 1866 (when the 
population of the United Kingdom was already about 30,000,000) 
was 2349, and it has now risen to 6197, an increase of over 150 per 
cent. 


Nearly four years ago, in this Review,® I attempted to describe 
the way in which public schools, in spite of their innate conserva- 
tism, had adjusted themselves to the ideas of the present age. It 
is safe to say now that the public schools of England are more 
firmly established than at any previous time in their history ; 
signs are not lacking that troubles lie ahead, yet, provided that 
they can continue this process of adjustment, I firmly believe that 
their future is assured. 


*¢ Public Schools,’ February 1926. 


STEPHEN H. Foot. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


IV. Aputt EpucaTION: THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


THE flood of realism in recent books and plays about the war is 
meant to carry home to people who were not on active service at 
least one fact. Amidst the turmoil of fightings without and fears 
within the elemental forces of human nature too often escaped 
control. Men either found that they had no reasonable faith 
wherewith to meet and master this upheaval of life, or dis- 
covered that the religion which hitherto had sufficed them was a 
flimsy convention, in so far as it was not an uncritical acceptance 
of doctrines afid observances now plainly seen to be outworn. 
As a notable and well-documented book on The Army and Religion 
made clear, much of the mischief was due to the appalling defects 
in the religious education that most men had received in schools 
of every sort and churches of all denominations. Blank ignorance 
was almost better than the crude and fantastic notions which 
many of them entertained. The natural result was that not a 
few found circumstances too much for them. Mentally, morally, 
and physically they crashed. 

But that is only part of the picture. About the other out- 
standing fact the novelists and dramatists are strangely silent. 
Padres like Studdert Kennedy, P. B. Clayton, and Herbert Gray 
have written of the response made to straightforward talks about 
belief and conduct, to simple services of worship, to the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament. All this, of course, might have been 
temporary, an intelligible and legitimate reaction of the emotions. 


The heart 
Stood up and answered, I have felt ! 


Yet that was not all. The steadying element in the situation was 
that men wanted to know, and not merely to feel or to act. 
When Christian scholars such as Dr. Reaveley Glover or Principal 
D. S. Cairns went out to render service in Y.M.C.A. huts they 
found themselves besieged by little knots of men eager to ask 
questions. to discuss, to be taught. The libraries at base camps 
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or up the line also told their tale of inquiry and study in the 
sphere of religion. And the distinctive feature of this develop- 
ment was that the religious education thus sought, though in no 
sense superficial, was not academic: it was a quest of truth in 
relation to life, and to life at its fiercest. 

Readers of the article on ‘ Adult Education in England’ 
which Professor Dover Wilson contributed to the issue of this 
Review for last September will remember that precisely the same 
point is made there, but in connexion with the remarkable growth 
since 1903 in the number of adult classes studying subjects not 
commonly accounted religious—economics, social and industrial 
history, literature, modern science and philosophy, the arts, and 
so forth. The adult education movement in general, says Dr. 
Dover Wilson, is implicitly religious, and his brief sketch of its 
rise and progress indicates how much, even as a ‘ secular’ move- 
ment, it owes to specifically religious bodies and to a leadership 
inspired largely by the spiritual and educational tradition of the 
Churches. He shows, too, how much, on the other hand, it has 
contributed to the advancement of real religion, and how steadily 
its emphasis upon spiritual values increases. I am here concerned 
with religious education as a clearly marked, but in no sense 
isolated, aspect of the adult education movement to-day, and I 
believe that it springs from the same impulse as that to which 
Professor Dover Wilson ascribes the origin of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Educational Settlements, and all the 
other activities now regarded by the Board of Education, the 
local education authorities, and the universities as a permanent 
and important part of the national educational system. Adult 
students in these varied organisations, says the Professor, ‘ go to 
class, as their forefathers went to chapel and their ancestors in 
the Middle Ages went to church, to try and understand the world, 
to get some kind of a working philosophy for themselves in this 
difficult universe.’ 

There are other reasons for the expansion of the adult religious 
education movement during the last few years and the prospect 
of a still more rapid and interesting extension of it in the imme- 
diate future. Among these are the approaching reconstruction of 
adolescent education as a corollary to the raising of the school- 
leaving age, the appeal made by the Archbishops in their pastoral 
letter for a more systematic study of religion on the part of clergy 
and people alike, and the stimulus imparted to the Church of 
England by the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on 
Religious Education. Parents and teachers (whether in day 
schools or in Sunday schools) will be faced by the questionings of 
boys and girls whose horizons have been widened, and whose 
capacity for critical and constructive thinking has been enlarged, 
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by the form as well as the content of post-primary education. If 
religion is to survive as a creative factor in the way of life which 
the coming generation will work out for itself, it must be re- 
experienced and re-expressed, not only in the homes and the 
churches, but also in the industry, the politics, and the inter- 
national relationships of the present time. Then, too, the 
discoveries and deductions of scientists so different in type as 
Professors Einstein, Whitehead and Eddington and Sir Oliver 
Lodge are making impossible the materialirm so popular at the 
end of last century. The increasing contact between East and 
West is raising questions as to the relative values of the religions 
which have moulded these contrasting cultures. Not least 
among the means by which thought about religion is being 
awakened in the minds of men and women who long ago ceased 
going to church, or who, though consistent church-goers, had been 
content with an unthinking orthodoxy, is the broadcasting of 
religious services and the inclusion in wireless programmes of 
talks and discussions directly or indirectly bearing upon religion, 
philosophy, and the interpretation of human experience. 

No better description than Professor Dover Wilson’s, however, 
could be given pf the ground common to the two great enterprises 
in adult education—the ‘ secular ’ and the ‘ religious,’ if such mis- 
leading adjectives are admissible—which demand the attention 
of all who take their citizenship seriously. It will indeed be 
patent to the attentive observer that the only sense in which the 
adult education movement as generally understood and the adult 
religious education movement can be spoken of as two is that each 

’ has certain special characteristics and claims : they are at bottom 
one in purpose and methods, for both seek to put into the hands of 
everyone in the community the key to that knowledge, insight, 
and service which make fulness of life possible for the individual 
and for society. 

If this be so, why should we have begun our discussion with a 
reference to war-time experiences ? Because what was happening 
just then to men on all the fighting fronts was happening also in a 
slightly different way to those at home. Mr. Stanley Baldwin put 
the situation very graphically a few weeks ago in a speech that he 
made at the Albert Hall on the occasion of the fourteenth birthday 
festival of Toc H : ‘ I saw the best of the generation of that time 
going out,’ he said, ‘ and the death-roll soon began. My perspec- 
tive altered as in a moment, and I felt that all the values we had 
placed upon life were wrong.’ People began to ask whether the 
religion preached from many pulpits would bear the light of 
thought or stand comparison with the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. It wasnot only the doubt whether, after all, Christianity 
and war were compatible that perplexed them ; there were the 
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sinister tendencies in the social order which partly produced and 
partly resulted from war: these also called for scrutiny, and, if 
they proved repugnant to the moral sense, for the discovery or 
rediscovery of a religion, or its equivalent, sufficient to overcome 
them and to create a more satisfactory type of personal character 
and social relationships. Moreover, as the troops came back and 
were turned once more into artisans and teachers, clerks and 
business men, journalists and farmers, scientists and lawyers; 
they brought with them the determination to study religion in 
relation to life. Clergy and ministers who had served overseas as 
chaplains, or as teachers under the Y.M.C.A. Universities Com- 
mittee educational scheme, knew now that preaching was not 
enough. Dr. William Temple and Dr. Mansbridge, who had 
spent ten years before the war in building up the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association because they realised its spiritual as well as its 
cultural potentialities, greatly desired to see the Church making 
use of so fruitfula method. It was at their instigation and amidst 
this intellectual and moral ferment that the first two Church 
Tutorial Classes were set going in South London during 1917. 
That year marks an epoch in the development of adult religious 
education, a point at which the Churches made a fresh effort to 
meet the emerging needs of the time, just as the foundation of the 
W.E.A. in 1903 proved a new starting point for adult education 
as a whole, a moment of vision when it became clear that the 
universities and organised labour must unite for the spread of 
liberal education among men and women of the working class. 
It would be entirely misleading to suggest that nothing had 
been done before this. The records show that Griffith Jones’ adult 
Sunday schools in Wales and the adult schools in England were the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century pioneers of religious 
education among men and women in the period which followed 
the Industrial Revolution. These were indeed first in the field of 
adult education at large, and played no small part in cultivating it 
throughout last century. The earliest People’s Colleges also, of 
which the Rev. R. S. Bayley, a Congregational minister, founded 
the first at Sheffield in 1842, and the Rev. Frederick Denison 
Maurice inaugurated the second (the London Working Men’s 
College) in 1854, definitely stood for the belief that the untram- 
melled study of religion was an essential element of a liberal 
education, and included courses on religious subjects in their 
curricula for such adult students as desired to pursue them. 
A little later the Y.M.C.A. provided lectures and classes of a 
similar character mainly for young shop assistants in the City. 
Thirty years ago John Wilhelm Rowntree stirred the Society 
of Friends by his reiterated plea for a fresh study and 
presentation of religion by the lay people who ministered at 
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Friends’ meetings, and he had in view the attraction of thoughtful 
men and women outside the Churches who would respond to the 
opportunity of education where they distrusted mere propa- 
ganda. The result was the foundation at Selly Oak, Birmingham, 
in 1903, by the generosity of the late George Cadbury and under 
the directorship of Dr. Rendel Harris, of Woodbrooke Settlement 
as a centre of social, educational, international, and religious 
education for men and women. Six years later Fircroft College 
for working men was founded hard by, and Tom Bryan, inspired 
by experience of Christian Social Settlement work in London 
and the work of the People’s High Schools in Denmark, became 
warden—a fact which meant that no old Fircrofter, going out into 
voluntary service of the working-class movement, ever failed to 
appreciate the value of religious education (largely, in most cases, 
through adult schools) in the creation of an educated democracy. 
In that same year, 1909, Father Charles Dominic Plater, feeling 
deeply the maladjustment of industrial and social conditions, 
started the Catholic Social Guild, with its study clubs, for the 
education of Catholic working folk in these matters as seen from 
the religious standpoint of the Roman Church, and his work was 
crowned by the establishment at Oxford, in 1923, of the Catholic 
Workers’ College. 

All these ventures, however, with the possible exception of 
Woodbrooke and the Catholic Social Guild, were due to the 
enthusiasm of individual members of the Christian Churches 
rather than to the action of the Churches themselves. Since 1907, 
however, the chief missionary societies have co-operated, through 
the United Council for Missionary Education, in formulating 
policies and producing text-books for adult students which afford 
the material upon which widespread study of the anthropological, 
historical, cultural, religious, social and political facts concerning 
the peoples of Africa and the East may be based—a department of 
education which has obviously great value in helping citizens of 
this country to consider with intelligence and sympathy such 
issues as are at the present time awaiting decision in East Africa, 
India, and China. It would, indeed, be difficult to discover a 
better example of the wide sweep taken by religious education in 
the true interpretation of the term than this particular piece of 
work supplies, for here the great world religions are studied in 
comparison with Christianity, and the outcome of each in a char- 
acteristic theory and practice of life is discerned. And it is 
estimated that at least 50,000 people each year study these books, 
either in the course of their private reading or as members of 
study groups. 

This last statement raises interesting considerations as to 
education through books. The National Adult School Union, for 
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example, publishes something like 25,000 copies annually of :its 
quite remarkable Lesson Handbook, containing rich and carefully 
wrought material for series of discussions on religion in relation 
to life designed to meet the weekly needs of adult schools through- 
out the year. The groups of topics include science, art, literature, 
psychology, social and political issues, international affairs, and 
so forth. Of the 80,000 men and women who attend the adult 
schools each week very many use the book as a guide to their 
reading and a stimulus to participation in the meeting. But a 
great number of people with whom the Adult School movement 
has no direct connexion, and of whose activities it is entirely 
unaware, make the book the basis of their studies, corporate or 
otherwise. Incidentally, I once heard a Prime Minister say, in 
the precincts of the House of Commons, that often when he had 
a non-political speech to make and was in search of ideas he found 
the Handbook invaluable for starting a train of thought! And 
in considering any aspect of the Adult Education movement it 
would be a gross omission if one ignored the work of libraries, 
though the subject is too large to be pursued here. A review of 
current statistics, however, would reveal a considerable increase 
during the past few years in the proportion of issues belonging to 
the category of religious education. 

In the nature of things all voluntary educational movements, 
in their beginnings and at periods of rapidly growing popularity, 
are sporadic and uneven. It is difficult to assemble and assess 
the facts with any degree of exactitude. Records are incomplete. 
Standards vary. There is inevitably a mass of elementary and 
more or less transient work which nevertheless is far from 
negligible, since it at least evidences a kindling of interest, some- 
times proves a pathway to more serious and persistent effort, and 
always yields valuable suggestions as to the lines on which more 
fruitful experiments may proceed. The Handbook and Directory 
of Adult Education devotes a special section to organisations 
concerned with religious education, so far as facts and figures are 
at present available, and to its pages I must refer readers of this 
article for fuller information. But before passing to one or two 
reflections upon the significance of this movement a few illustra- 
tions of the range and vigour which it has attained in the decade 
since the war may be illuminating. 

Church Tutorial classes are organised in very much the same 
way as W.E.A. classes. The normal class meets once a week for 
twenty-four weeks and continues for not less than three years ; 
classes established nine years ago are still strong and vigorous. 
Among the subjects studied are the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, Church History, the Creeds, Christian Sociology, the 
Comparative Study of Religions, Religion and Psychology, and so 
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forth. Each meeting usually consists of a lecture by the tutor 
followed by general discussion. Students are asked to read for 
the class and to write essays. The work has grown rapidly. In 
1927 there were seventy classes, in 1928 there were eighty-eight, 
in 1929 there were 160 with a student membership of approxi- 
mately 2350, and in 1930 there will be at least 250 classes 
probably more. They are nearly all parochially organised, and 
they strike their roots in all sorts of parishes—in tiny villages and 
in the big manufacturing cities, in the depressed mining areas and 
in residential districts, in dockland and in suburbs and garden 
cities. The one restriction imposed upon classes affiliated to the 
Church Tutorial Classes Association is that the tutor must be a 
member of the Church of England—a condition which, though not 
applying to those who join the class as students, is an obstacle in 
the way of receiving recognition and grant from the Board of 
Education 


The Teachirg Church Group for promoting Adult Religious 
Education came iii§o existence in the latter part of 1925 as the 
result of a Conference on Adult Religious Education, under the 
chairmanship of the Bishop of Manchester (now Archbishop of 
York), conyened on the initiative of the Church Tutorial Classes 
Association. Its aims are to help to create public opinion in the 
Church on the urgent importance of adult religious education in 
the widest sense, to put inquirers into touch with the appropriate 
organisations, and to stimulate diocesan and parochial enterprise 
in the matter. Already, by means of conferences and publica- 
tions, as well as through the more direct personal efforts of its 
members, it has exerted a very effective influence. 

A notable place is accorded to adult religious education in the 
Report of the Archbishops’ Commission, presented to the Church 
Assembly last October. In this connexion the Commissioners, 
among whom were several experienced and distinguished educa- 
tionists, say : 


The cordial response which has been made in the last few years to the 
Missionary Council’s education scheme is largely attributable to the 
demand for reading and thought made upon the students, and to the 
opportunities offered for discussion and expression work. It appears that 
societies and associations which follow the principles of adult education to 
the full are finding good results; much of their class work is in no way 
inferior to that recognised as adequate in other branches of study. There 
is much to be said for including the tutorial class method in the educational 
programme of every Parochial Church Council. Where this is done, the 
intensive work by and amongst the few sets a standard from and around 
which provision may be made to meet the need of larger circles. 


Another, and considerably older, method of proved value in 
adult education which has been successfully utilised in this new 
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phase is that of University Extension courses, with classes for 
more intensive work following each lecture. About eight years 
ago the Divinity Lectures Committee, composed of representative 
Anglican clergyand Free Church ministers, of whom Canon V. F.S. 
Storr and Principal Garvie were the leaders, was formed in order 
to promote courses in the Old and New Testaments at University 
College, London, in co-operation with the University Extension 
Board. The sustained enthusiasm of adult students was so 
marked, and the quality of the work done so high, that the Com- 
mittee felt it a matter of duty to make its experience more widely 
known. While undertaking no responsibility for any but the 
London lectures, it has been able to stimulate similar experiments 
in connexion with other universities, and at the end of last session 
a comparison between the years 1926-27 and 1928-29 showed that 
the number of University Extra-mural classes in divinity in Eng- 
land and Wales had increased from twenty-one in the former 
year to forty-seven in the latter, the last-named total including 
eleven Three-year Tutorial classes, six Preparatory Tutorial 
classes, twenty-eight University Extension courses, and two public 
evening lectures. The universities concerned had increased in 
number from ten to sixteen, and the subjects of the Extension 
courses included, besides the Literary and Historical Study of the 
Bible, the Ancient East and the Modern Mind, the History of 
Christianity from the Reformation to Modern Times, the Bible in 
Modern Research, the Philosophy of Religion, and the Teaching 
of the Bible in Schools. All but a few of these classes and lecture 
courses were grant-earning under the regulations of the Board of 
Education. Many were organised by the Y.M.C.A., the W.E.A., 
or Educational Settlements, frequently in co-operation with the 
Churches of the locality. An examination of the W.E.A. Annual 
Report for 1928-29, which contains a complete and detailed list of 
the association’s activities throughout England, Wales and Scot- 
land, elicits the fact that many terminal classes also, conducted in 
accordance with the Adult Education Regulations and eligible for 
grant-aid, though not coming within the purview of the universi- 
ties, took subjects of this kind. It is particularly significant that 
in so many instances a demand for these studies arises within a 
so-called ‘ secular ’ organisation such as the W.E.A., and that, on 
the other hand, so many Churches and religious bodies of various 
kinds, having neither the necessary experience in adult education 
nor the recognised relationship to the Board of Education and the 
universities now attained by the W.E.A., the E.S.A., and the 
Y.M.C.A., seek and are very readily afforded the co-operation of 
these outstanding pioneers of adult education in its widest sense. 

The Y.M.C.A., in addition to the more concentrated work 
already mentioned, has during the past two or three years arranged 
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in various towns courses of public lectures by eminent theological 
and Biblical scholars of all denominations on the modern approach 
to the Bible. In each case the collaboration of the local Churches 
and educational bodies has been secured, and the results have 
been encouraging. In its twentieth annual meeting, held last 
July, the Catholic Social Guild reported the existence of about 
100 study clubs. 

Such are some of the facts which substantiate the statement 
that the last ten or twelve years have witnessed a remarkable 
advance in adult religious education, and that the motive for this 
has been widespread desire, not only to understand what religion 
and the Bible are in themselves, as only the study of their classical 
documents and of their historical development makes it possible 
to understand them, but also what they contribute to the solution 
of the personal, social, and world problems which press upon our 
generation. When, last August, the World Association for Adult 
Education held, at Cambridge, its first world conference no provi- 
sion was made in the programme for a meeting to discuss adult 
religious education, but when the delegates from more than fifty 
countries came together request was made that a group meeting 
on this subject shoyld “be held, and the prompt granting of that 

_request was fully justified. At Oxford in September the British 
Institute of Adult Education for the first time included in the 
arrangements for its annual conference a sectional meeting on 
adult education and religion. Far from provoking controversy, 
as the more cautious feared it might, the discussion served only to 
reveal the fact that no one regarded the study of religion as any- 
thing but natural in a thoroughly comprehensive curriculum of 
adult education, and that some who had been supposed to be 
unsympathetic had as a matter of course been providing such 
courses for some considerable time and with distinct success. 

When the B.B.C., in pursuit of the recommendations of the 
Hadow Committee on Adult Educational Broadcasting, set up 
its Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education it included a 
representative of religious education no less than of science, art, 
music, or literature. Already the corporation had discovered 
that Sunday afternoon Bible readings, sacred music such as the 
Bach cantatas now being rendered from week to week, and other 
items in the programme which are indubitably educative from a 
religious as well as a general point of view, evoked a very con- 
siderable volume of appreciative response. Nor is the attitude 
of listeners merely passive. Effective discussion groups have 
been arranged in connexion with series of talks on the history and 
psychology of religion, the ethical and philosophical questions 
connected with it, and so forth. The demand increases, and the 
development of the service rendered by the B.B.C. in this direction 
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is an important index of what the general public, and not some 
small and specialised section of it, will not only tolerate, but will 
welcome. 

We are learning that men achieve cultural development by 
many avenues, some of which may surprise the academic and the 
orthodox among us. I have no space in which to write about 
religious education through the drama—though a particularly 
interesting group in which a number of eminent actors and 
actresses are co-operating with leaders in the educational work of 
the Churches is working out the great possibilities of that medium : 
nor can I do more than mention by way of illustration the excellent 
use that the missionary societies are combining to make of the 
films. The Adult Religious Education movement is no conven- 
tional, prosy, or narrow affair, but is full of vitality and variety. 

To what conclusions, then, does even this brief summary of 
the more easily tabulated facts impel us ? 

Among them at least these are scarcely open to question. 
The implicit religious element in the Adult Education movement 
is steadily becoming explicit in the form, not of dogma or propa- 
ganda, but of wider and deeper study. The Churches, on the 
other hand, are awakening, though all too slowly, to the fact that 
more people than we are apt to perceive want what the Churches 
can give, but not in the way in which it is commonly given. A 
new and adequately trained leadership is needed by those who 
would fain follow this quest, whether within the Churches or out- 
side of them. Education, life, and religion are inseparable, and 
each is more rich than any one man or any particular group of 
men can know, save as the treasures dug from many mines are 
brought into a common centre of free evaluation and exchange—a 
truth for which the word ‘ university’ stands. And, to go no 
further, but to quote words used by Mr. Baldwin on the occasion 
already mentioned in this article : 


It is largely a materialistic age, but it is a spiritual age too, and short- 
sighted indeed are those who come to the conclusion that with this genera- 
tion what has been described as organised religion may have lost some of 
its force, and yet fail to see that never was there a time when people have 
more searched their own hearts to find a narrow path along which they 
may walk. 


Basit A. YEAXLEE. 
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LICENSING REFORM 


A NEw SysTEM 


In the January 1915 number of The Nineteenth Century an article 
of mine, with a foreword by the late Earl Grey, appeared under 
a title nearly similar to this. 

Since then my experience has ripened and widened ; and as 
it has fallen to the lot of few, if any, to have controlled so many 
and so diverse licensed houses, I have ventured again, after years 
of silence, into the field, in the hope of being able to produce 
before the Royal Commission and those who are interested in 
its researches,,on bothr sides of the counter, a case for considera- 
tion based upon my own experience and observation. It has 
been my good fortune to have developed the licensed houses, 
where the opportunity was afforded, perhaps to a greater extent 
and in more directions than has been done before in this country. 
From all this it is impossible not to have learnt a lesson, and 
here, for what it is worth, is the outline of it. 

It is a mere truism to state that the ordinary licensed house 
is rarely a house for the public, in spite of its name. For that 
reason many outside the trade would like to see, if not its 
abolition, then its complete transformation. As it is, in spite 
of spasmodic signs of evolution, it constitutes an anomaly of 
modern civilisation except in all too rare instances, for many 
so-called improvements are, in fact, little more than architectural 
embellishments. Bill after Bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment in an endeavour to find a solution of the problem how to 
effect improvement, and at least one such Bill has passed its 
second reading in the House of Lords. But the project has 
always hitherto broken down upon consideration of the first 
clause, which defines what is meant by an ‘ improved publichouse.’ 
No one appears to have entertained any sufficiently definite idea 
of what exactly is aimed at, without which information the 
promoters could hardly expect to know how to set about gaining 
their object. The fact is that the subject cannot be dealt with 
by a Bill of this kind, for improvement can only come about by a 
complete reconsideration and recasting of our licensing system 
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and the conditions under which intoxicating liquor is sold and 
supplied, such as is now being undertaken by the Royal Com- 
mission. 

As in the case of all social evils, responsibility must be spread 
over a variety of interests that, between them, have created a 
system of laws and of administration which has contributed 
to the existing state of affairs. The truth of this assertion 
becomes apparent as soon as we glance at the case for the con- 
tinued existence of the publichouse. 

It is probably correct to suggest that the average citizen who, 
in its present form, does not use a publichouse looks upon it with 
varying degrees of aversion—an aversion so rooted in prejudice 
that those who do not deserve it suffer with those who do. 
The best that is said of it is that, since a large section of the 
public demands it, it must be allowed to exist, subject to as 
many safeguards as possible to prevent it becoming a nuisance. 
In this spirit the greater part of our licensing legislation has been 
conceived and framed, with results plainly to be seen. So long 
as that spirit is abroad neither trade nor public will come into 
its own. 

The fact is that the licensed house—be it hotel, inn, or public- 
house—is the only public resort universally accessible in this 
country where everyone can foregather free of charge for the 
purpose of meeting others, whether they desire to eat or drink 
or merely smoke and talk or be amused. It is not easy to see 
what resort could economically be substituted for it. 

When we come to inquire upon what the average person’s 
aversion is grounded it becomes clear that it is not on account 
of the fact that intoxicating liquor is on sale, because, if that 
were so, the same objections would be urged against first-class 
hotels and clubs. Clearly it is that the average publichouse 
does not satisfy the new standards of life now demanded by the 
people. In the fact that the licensed house is or should be the 
only universal club lies the strength of the brewers’ position. 
Let us hope that they will be enabled and induced to realise it. 

It is partly this circumstance that also renders the condition 
of the publichouse a matter of such wide social interest and 
importance, and imposes upon those to whom a monopoly has 
been granted so great a responsibility, while it should act as a 
spur to those who, by reason of their experience, can contribute 
anything towards improvement. The object of this article is to 
attempt to indicate in outline what seems necessary to remove 
the licensing problem from perennial discussion and render the 
publichouse a place of real refreshment and entertainment both 
in body and mind for both sexes and all ages and classes of 
the people. It should be made perfectly clear that the opinion 
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expressed and the suggestions made here are in no way repre- 
sentative, and are entirely my own. And, first, a word as to 
my credentials. 

During some twenty-five years it has been my lot to control 
some 250 licensed: houses of every conceivable kind, from the 
large hotel to the slum publichouse, in almost every part of the 
country, and many of the licences have been held in my name. 
All these houses have been controlled under management on 
improved lines upon a definite system, and in every case the 
manager has had a special inducement to develop the sale and 
supply of food. In the dormitory districts around the large 
towns, and particularly around London, the demand for food 
upon ordinary weekdays (Saturdays and Sundays excepted) is 
at present small, owing to the hours during which the houses 
are chiefly used. These resident populations require amusement 
after a drab day in often drabber weather, and to meet this 
demand entertainment upon an elaborate scale has been furnished 
wherever and whenever permission to do so could be obtained. 
Thus, by the enterprise of one great brewery company, orchestral 
and ballad concerts, dancing, cabaret, music-hall turns, and 
standard plays in a theatre on the licensed premises by first-class 
professional artists have all been regularly given. Even cinema 
shows have been held in one licensed house of which I had 
charge. 

As will be imagined, the number of customers served over 
this long period in so many as 250 houses runs into very many 
millions, while the combined staffs amount to many thousands. 
Yet during the whole period of twenty-five years no conviction 
in respect of any breach of the Licensing Acts has ever been 
recorded against any of the staff during the time that any of 
them were with me, and drunkenness has been markedly absent. 
Having regard to the average of convictions over the whole 
country, this very remarkable fact enables me to draw conclusions 
from my experience with some considerable degree of confidence. 

There, however, my small stock of self-satisfaction ends, for 
it is much easier to point out faults, and even to suggest remedies, 
than it is to improve matters. With that confession, let us begin 
with one of the main conditions precedent to improvement—the 
licensing authority which, our Legislature has invested with so 
much power. For most of all are required a national policy and 
a national practice in the general administration of the licensing 
laws. At present, owing to the latitude given to licensing 
justices by Parliament and the High Court, the licensed trade is 
subject to conditions which, taking the country as a whole, can 
only be described as chaotic, incomprehensible, uncertain, and 
dependent upon personal or corporate predilections. 
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The cadi under the palm tree was at least only one individual 
with a single mind, even if on occasion he had in view a double 
purpose. A licensing bench has, in practice, powers nearly as 
plenary as regards some of the most important of its functions, 
and it is governed all too often by as many personal prejudices 
as the number of which it consists. In other words, it has all 
the demerits of the cadi and seldom, in its collective capacity, 
his wisdom. Rarely open to listen to any constructive proposals, 
it is as profitable to argue with as the east wind, and it shrivels 
up enterprise and paralyses progress. 

Such a charge without proof savours rather of a diatribe ; 
let me, therefore, give a few examples without particularising 
too much. The chaotic diversity of view exhibited by licensing 
justices and local councillors in regard to what is fit and proper 
in a licensed house can be well illustrated from my own ex- 
periences. I have controlled houses situated in licensing districts 
where the playing of a piano or any game was looked upon as 
disorderly and undesirable; while in other districts benches 
and councils have authorised in similar houses the carrying on 
of cinematograph performances, music-halls, concerts and stage 
plays upon the licensed premises. What is praiseworthy in 
one district is anathema to the next. Dozens of examples of 
anomalies quite inconsistent with progress or common sense 
could be given if space permitted. 

Some licensing justices are middle-aged when appointed, some 
are now drawn from a class which is accustomed to regard the 
publichouse as a place hardly to be mentioned in polite society, 
some are more impressed with the necessity of upholding their 
dignity than in meeting the necessities of social welfare. It is 
hard to say which of these reasons accounts for their lack of 
receptiveness to constructive ideas. Quite possibly the com- 
plexity of the licensing laws tends to harden them into tradition 
as being the line of most resistance. For nowhere is tradition 
harder held than in a licensing meeting. The majority of brewers 
have at least adapted these methods to suit their own pockets, 
and so the public get the houses that the licensing justices think 
the brewers deserve. To take, for instance, the important ques- 
tion of who may hold a licence. Theoretically, anyone over 
twenty-one years of age, not debarred by certain very proper 
disqualifications, may do so if his character is good enough. 
Practically this is not so, because the law says he must also be ‘ fit 
and proper.’ These words are variously interpreted in different 
parts of the country. In some geographical areas a manager for 
others is the only acceptable licensee as a matter of general policy. 
In others he will be debarred for no other reason than because he 
is amanager. Again, some benches or some licensing justices will 
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measure their idea of temperance by the square yard, and refuse 
to give permission for enlargements and improvements because 
to do so would enable a larger number of people to obtain liquor 
more comfortably and decently. Another bench will make an 
application for an enlargement of licensed premises or the grant 
of a new licence the excuse for insisting upon the giving up of 
another licence, thus making the owners pay twice over for their 
privilege—a privilege which usually redounds to the benefit of 
the public rather than the owner. A third bench may take the 
- Opposite and sensible view of encouraging and even insisting 
upon enlargements and improvements. Opinions and prejudices 
vary, and so does the expression of them. It depends some- 
times on private prejudices, sometimes on private interest, 
occasionally on considerations still more improper. The practice, 
for example, of calling upon the owners of licensed houses shortly 
before the annual licensing or special sessions with a trade card 
bearing even the fact that A. B. is a licensing justice is not 
unknown. 

Many benches, and still more individual licensing justices, 
are excellent tribunals and judges against whom nothing can be 
said, and it would be wrong to suggest that instances of actual 
impropriety are nearly sufficiently numerous to make a case 
against justices as a whole. It is, however, suggested that a 
tribunal of much smaller proportions, with an open mind, beyond 
suspicion, used to weighing evidence, and guided by a knowledge 
of what a licensed house should be, as well as of local requirements 
and of the true intentions of the Legislature as laid down in the 
Licensing Acts, is absolutely requisite as a condition precedent 
to the provision of licensed houses for people of both sexes and 
of all classes and ages. As a remedy, therefore, much larger 
licensing areas are proposed, each under a qualified lawyer, with 
the status of a stipendiary magistrate, sitting in each petty 
sessional court in turn in his area along with two local lay justices 
armed with functions analogous to assessors, in place of the present 
system of employing licensing justices. To this tribunal all applica- 
tions at present heard by justices in annual and special licensing 
session should be relegated. It follows that the new functionary 
must make himself thoroughly acquainted with the licensed 
houses and with the conditions under which they are conducted 
in his area, and, in a general way, beyond it. Obviously even 
an expert tribunal can do no more than secure the wise adminis- 
tration of the laws as they are. The whole system requires a 
searching overhaul and alteration, but in this article no more can 
be said than is necessary for our immediate purpose. Accordingly 
Wwe pass on to a consideration of the questions relating to the 
number, distribution, and the description of licensed houses 
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which will be permitted to exist and of the conditions under 
which they are to be administered. 

Hardly any responsible person versed in the business will be 
found to deny that the number of on-licence houses is grossly 
excessive, or that their distribution is equally unsatisfactory ; 
and falling revenue adds weight to this contention. For the 
purpose of arriving at any satisfactory solution we must divide 
licensed houses into three classes—(a) hotels, (6) restaurants, 
(c) other licensed houses. 

In order to define ‘ hotels’ the only definition already in 
existence may be adopted—namely, a licensed house, which is 
an ‘inn’ where the receipts from intoxicating liquor are not 
more than half of the total receipts; and to this definition may 
be added that it must be of a certain size—say, with a minimum 
of ten bedrooms always available for letting. ‘ Restaurant ’ may 
also follow the existing definition—a place adapted for the purpose 
where the receipts in respect of the sale of commodities other 
than alcoholic amount to at least one third of the whole. Hotels 
and restaurants require separate treatment in any forthcoming 
legislation—so far, at least, as the grant of new licences, closing 
time, alterations to the premises, and several other matters are 
concerned. A good hotel, and even a good restaurant, is always 
an asset of considerable value to any district, and is ever 
becoming of increasing importance owing to the enormous road 
traffic. Such places should therefore not be cramped by 
conditions which are contrary to international usage or which 
prevent them supplying entertainment. 

For the purposes of dealing with class (c)—other licensed 
premises—all distinctions between on-licences may be neglected, 
They are separated into two divisions by reference only to their 
situation. Division 1 consists of houses situate in ‘ rural’ areas, 
which may be defined as ‘ areas not within the boundary of a 
city or town having a population of more than 6000’ (the exact 
number is not material for my purpose). Division 2 consists of 
houses situated within any city or borough of 6000 or more 
inhabitants, and designated here ‘populous’ areas. This 
separation is necessary, since it would be economically unsound 
to impose the same conditions in all respects upon country and. 
town houses. 

The greatly excessive number of licensed houses leads to evils 
too numerous to enumerate here, and experience has proved 
the case for drastic reductions; while those houses that remain 
should be redistributed so that in what we term the ‘rural’ 
area a maximum of one licensed house to the square mile obtains. 
The exact number in any area, subject to the above, should be a 
matter for judicial discretion, according to the needs of the 
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neighbourhood. In what we designated the ‘ populous’ area a 
maximum of one on-licence for every 5000 inhabitants should be 
permitted, but in this calculation due allowance must be made 
for special areas subject to regular periodical influxes of people, 
¢.g., market towns, business quarters in towns, seasonal resorts, 
and soon. In making these redistributions no account must be 
taken of hotels and restaurants as such. To be classed along 
with hotels and restaurants are railway stations, piers, aerodromes, 
sports and analogous refreshment-rooms, and these are to be 
excluded from class (c). 

Since space admits of no more than an outline of proposals, 
we pass to the important question what kind of licensed houses 
are to be allowed. Are they to be drinkshops, or are they to 
take the form of the most advanced type in this country or 
abroad ? ' 

Having cleared the decks of opposition to progress by our 
previous proposals, here is our opportunity, and we are at once 
brought up against the problem of definition, which has proved 
such a stumbling-block hitherto. Difficult as the proposition is, 
it is certainly not insuperable, forthe definition will suffice for 
practical purposes if, knowing what we aim at, we lay down 
certain postuldtes, leaving scope in plenty for individual genius 
and giving credit for common sense. Here, again, my recom- 
mendations are based upon experience over a considerable space 
of time. 

First, no licensed premises, whether in class (a), (b) or (c), 
must, after the passing of the requisite Act, have any open bar— 
the only exceptions to this rule being railway and analogous 
refreshment-rooms on aerodromes, race-courses, sports grounds 
and the like, or for a special occasion, where time and space are 
limited. The only existing definition of a ‘bar’ is contained 
in the Children Act, and there it is illuminatingly defined as 
‘any open drinking bar’! One may venture to define the 
meaning more precisely by forbidding the sale or supply of 
intoxicating liquor over a counter situate in the area licensed 
for sale, or from a stock or store where the liquor is in view of 
the public. This proviso may at first hand appear to be petty 
and interfering, but in fact it will go further than any proposal 
to convert the licensed house into a fit place for the entertainment 
of people of both sexes and all ages. That it is practicable has 
been amply proved over a series of years. To enumerate the 
advantages of this condition would entail too much space. In 
passing, we may, however, suggest that nothing has prejudiced 
the public against the publichouse more than the sight of 
customers almost fighting to be served over a counter during the 
last hour on a Saturday or Sunday night. In a Continental 
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café such a thing.never happens, and it could not happen even if 
the closing hours were the same as ours. 

Secondly, all houses in class (c) must be sufficiently com- 
modious to enable all estimated customers to be seated in 
reasonable comfort at any normal time, the intention being that 
our new type of house should resemble, in some degree, the great 
Continental café or kursaal rather than the tavern of the town. 
A minimum space must be estimated for each individual and the 
minimum size of each room indicated for the purpose of securing 
adequate comfort. The London County Council has already 
made somewhat similar stipulations in houses on their own 
estates. 

Thirdly, any house in class (c), in ‘populous’ areas only, 
shall contain at least one room for the supply of all kinds 
of refreshment, liquid and solid, at prices that working people 
are accustomed to pay; another room where the price for 
intoxicating liquor is equal to that of a saloon bar in the district ; 
and a hall of specified size (including a stage or platform) capable 
of accommodating the estimated customers normally expected 
in chairs set in rows or otherwise. A portion of this hall must be 
set aside where no intoxicants can be either sold or consumed ; 
and this arrangement is easily practicable. It is to be a con- 
dition of the licence that music or other entertainment is to be 
provided nightly for at least two hours during permitted hours, 
unless for good cause shown; the object of this is that the 
house should be regarded as primarily one of rest and entertain- 
ment with food and drink as amenities. In the absence of 
amusements any publichouse will slip back to the condition of a 
mere drinkshop, whatever architectural features it may possess. 

As regards licensed houses, the power to grant licences in 
respect of music, singing, dancing, and stage plays must be 
transferred from the local authority to the new tribunal. This 
is a sine quad non, because at the present time it is within the 
power of a retrogade council to wreck the intentions of an 
enterprising bench by refusing leave to use a hall for the very 
purposes for which it has been provided—by no means a rare 
occurrence. An adequate supply of food, according to the 
reasonable needs of the neighbourhood, must also be available 
at all hours as a condition of the licence. 

Fourthly, the removal of an existing licence from its present 
site to one suitable to enable the conditions herein set out to be 
complied with must be readily granted. This is another essential 
condition, because very few town houses are capable, in their 
present situation, of adaptation to requirements. 

Finally, the permitted hours of consumption, if not also of 
sale, would need to be extended; for service by waiter is 
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necessarily much slower than over a bar, and more time is 
requisite. 

Let us now examine a few of the main objections to my 
proposal, for they are fairly numerous, if not substantial. First, 
it will be objected that the extinction of some 40,000 licences 
would result in a great displacement of labour. This is so; but 
the displacement would be gradual, and the great majority will 
be re-engaged immediately in the new licensed houses, which 
will each require ten times the number of staff necessary for any 
ordinary publichouse. Moreover, the abolition of some 40,000 
or 50,000 licences will set free that number of houses for conversion 
into shops or tenements for an enormous number of working 
people—probably at least 500,000, or, say, ten to every house— 
thereby resulting in eventual national economy, and making a 
not unimportant contribution to the housing problem. Obviously 
no change such as that proposed could be brought about at once 
without creating widespread hardship and even ruin, and 
therefore, while every encouragement must be given to an early 
attainment of the ideal indicated, at least ten years must be 
given to its fulfilment. 

The most difficult part of the proposal will be the working 
out of a scheme of compensation, and this is not possible without 
imposing some national sacrifice of revenue from the trade over 
the period and after, but it will pay, taking the long view, if it 
thereby almost eliminates over-indulgence and over-temptation. 
It is only fair that the State, which has allowed our present 
system to grow up, should bear the chief burden. Off-licences 
are excluded from the scheme, chiefly because it does not seem 
absolutely necessary to include them, and so as not to over- 
weight it. 

As to taxation: an immediate change should be made in the 
principle of levying licence duty. The same system—namely, a 
levy of so much in the pound on purchases of intoxicants— 
should be imposed on licensed houses as is now applied to clubs, 
and the penalty for a wilfully false return should be imprisonment 
and fine. This system would probably result in proportionately 
increased revenues. The present system is impolitic and often 
unfair. Again, in place of monopoly value, which is calculation 
based upon a hypothesis and therefore unreal, a tax on the net 
profits of the new houses is preferable. A return of the net 
profits must be made, and the penalty for failure or a false return 
should be imprisonment plus a fine. Safeguards respecting the 
term ‘net profits’ would be necessary. 

A great deal of the reason for the present wretched condition 
of many licensed houses lies in the fact that everyone is trying 
to take too much out of them, with the result that the public 
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suffers and development and enterprise are cramped. The 
State and the local authorities seek too much in taxation. The 
owners get the highest rent they can. The brokers get all they 
can for themselves and the outgoing licensee, with the result that 
the tenant coming in, generally a man of little substance, is 
overwhelmed by overhead expenses both before and after he 
embarks upon the business. In short, the safest, easiest, and 
cheapest course is to carry on the business as a drinkshop. Such 
a man cannot afford elaborate catering equipment, or to take 
risks, having regard to the difficulties in his way in the present 
state of the law. For this and other reasons, although there are 
plenty of good tenants, one advocates the management system, 
which gives a chance of promotion to the employee who has 
taken the trouble to learn his business thoroughly—for it is 
a complex, difficult and exacting trade—while this system 
would also keep the house in the hands of people who can afford 
to develop it to the utmost. The parrot cry of ‘ mine host’ 
adopted by some licensing justices as an excuse for encouraging 
tenancies is mainly insincere, for a modern tenant is rarely an 
independent person, save in his own estimation, while there is 
no reason why the manager of a licensed house should not be 
as good a host as a hotel manager. 

Obviously any such scheme as is outlined here would be 
abortive without including clubs within its ambit. Clubs should 
be classified in the same way as licensed houses, so that those 
clubs that are residential would probably come within the 
‘hotel’ definition. Those that are bond fide clubs for food and 
rest will come within that of ‘ restaurants,’ and those that do not 
will be treated as licensed premises, but allowed to co-exist on 
the same terms. No new club licence should be granted unless 
an existing club lapses, and then only for good cause shown. 
They should be taxed in the same way as licensed houses of their 
class, and they should not obtain any preferential treatment. 

Such, with many omissions on account of lack of space, 
constitutes the brief outline of proposals which, if carried out in 
the true spirit of their intentions, would contribute one of the 
great social reforms of our generation, contribute to industrial 
welfare, create healthy employment, and render the liquor trade 
free from reasonable reproach. 

ALEXANDER F. Part, 
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CATHEDRALS AND THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY 


Tue Cathedrals Measure, which in a revised form is under 
consideration by the Church Assembly, is the result of the 
Report of the Cathedrals Commission appointed in pursuance 
of a resolution of the National Assembly. This Report was 
published with appendices in 1927. The Measure based upon it, 
after being presented to the Assembly in the autumn session of 
1928, was amended by the Committee then appointed and 
printed on May 16, 1929. : 

The Assembly had passed it for general approval, and the 
members in charge presented it for revision in the autumn 
session of 1929. Meanwhile it had been considered by the 
Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury, which, after 
considerable discussion, did not approve it, but passed to ‘ the 
previous question.’ The members in charge in November 1929 
thought that it would now be considered and passed in one 
morning session. This did not prove to be the case, and the 
consideration of the Measure, some amendments being passed, 
only reached to about half-way through. It will be further 
considered at the next session. It is understood that further 
amendments are being made by the drafting committee and the 
members in charge. It is to be hoped that these will be in the 
hands of the Assembly some weeks before its session. It has 
sometimes been forgotten how extremely important are the 
questions involved, and how deeply, though often silently, 
interested is that very large body of Englishmen which has been 
taking during the last few years an increasing interest in the 
cathedrals as centres of spiritual life as well as some of the 
noblest historic monuments in our land. 

So much for introduction. Now for the Measure as it stands. 
We may well be reminded, in the first place, that, though the 
Report in 1927 was received with a large measure of approval, 
and with gratitude to the eminent persons who drew it up under 
the chairmanship of the Archbishop of York (now of Canterbury), 
when it was translated into suggested legislation it did not meet 
with anything like unanimous acceptance even from the members 
of the Commission itself who had signed the Report. It was 
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emphatically stated by some of them that it did not, in several 
important particulars, correctly represent the meaning of the 
Report ; and when the Measure came up in a revised form it was 
stated that these objections had not been met. The Measure 
was not a faithful translation of the Report into practice: there 
were many ambiguities and even contradictions. Some of them 
at least are believed still to remain. For that reason the Measure 
deserves, and will no doubt continue to receive, minute investiga- 
tion. The main changes introduced by the Measure are the 
creation of a Cathedrals Commission or Committee by which 
new statutes for the cathedrals are to be drawn up, or revised 
or put in force, with the approval of the Privy Council; the 
conferring of very definite powers upon the body of honorary 
canons, or prebendaries, of each cathedral ; and the transfer of 
the property of the dean and canons to the larger body. I am 
referring, of course, to the ancient cathedrals. With the points 
that are thus raised I will deal later on. 

Let me brush one obstacle out of the way. It has been 
supposed that the prolonged consideration of the present Measure 
causes delay in the acquisition by the new (generally parochial) 
cathedrals of the status and the constitutions which they deserve. 
This need by no means be so. The modern cathedrals are quite 
different in every way from the old. It was very natural, and 
right, to wish to give them the same position and dignity. But, 
owing to their history and their present position, there was no 
reason in the world—except, perhaps, the sentimental one of 
saying ‘ Let us give them the full glory of the old cathedrals, 
and this can only be done by dealing with all cathedrals in one 
Measure ’—why they should not have been taken separately and 
given at once the necessary steps towards the acquisition of full 
status and individual statutes, as has been done for the most 
part wisely, and with practically universal agreement, in the 
present Measure. The delay has simply come from the mixing 
together of two quite different subjects, old and new, and the 
refusal of the members in charge to split the Measure into two 
and carry immediately, as they could, all that the new cathedrals 

. desire and deserve. No doubt considerable new drafting would 
be needed ; but this would not pass the wit of lawyers, and if an 
offer which was made in November had been accepted a Measure 
concerned with the new cathedrals could have been passed, I 
believe, through all stages, and unanimously, in the first session 
of 1930. Is it too late even now? 

But the case is very different with regard to the old cathedrals. 
Here, both in those of the ‘ old’ and of the ‘ new’ foundation, 
there are many complexities. It is proposed to get rid of these 
by means of a Commission created ad hoc, with power to consider, 
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provide, amend, and ultimately to submit for legal sanction, 
statutes for each cathedral individually. It has been, after the 
removal of some not unnatural misunderstandings, emphatically 
stated by the members in charge that the historic and local 
idiosyncrasies of each cathedral will be preserved, and that no 
uniformity will be aimed at. While we may fully accept this as 
the honourable intention of the framers of the Measure, I cannot 
but think that if the Commissioners are men with ideas they will 
be compelled to act upon certain definite principles, presupposi- 
tions, and aims for improvement which will underlie their 
treatment of each cathedral in turn. I have been definitely 
assured by one of the members in charge that the final decision 
in every case will be with each individual cathedral. But at 
present there is this exception in the Measure: with regard to 
new statutes, the bishop has the power to hold them up if 
his wishes are not acceded to. That the Measure requires the 
consent of the chapters to any scheme is indisputable. But it is 
held by many that chapters should not be put into the position 
of having either (1) to accept a scheme such as the Measure would 
empower the Commissioners to make, or else (2) to reject a 
scheme which might go far beyond the terms of the original 
Report. This, to quote a phrase of Lord Salisbury, in a different 
connexion, in an earlier debate, the Commission might ‘ trample 
on the susceptibilities ’ of several chapters, or more than that. 
But this is to look forward—too far, may be. Meanwhile 
let us consider the present position. The Measure as revised has 
received a check in the Church Assembly. The House of Clergy 
has accepted an amendment to the proposed creation of ‘ a body 
of seven Commissioners,’ preferring ‘a Committee [altered, for 
technical reasons, to a Commission] of the Church Assembly, of 
which the composition, procedure and duration shall be defined 
by regulation of the Assembly.’ This resolution must clearly 
be taken, as part of a reasoned policy, in connexion with a motion 
which was under debate when the Assembly rose : that the schemes 
proposed for the cathedrals, when completed and sanctioned by 
the Commission and sealed, ‘shall be reported by the Com- 
missioners to the Church Assembly at its next session, and shall 
thereupon stand for consideration at the same or at the next 
subsequent session of the Assembly.’ This was moved by Mr. 
Albert Mitchell, who informed the House that in so doing he was 
following the advice of that eminent lawyer the late Lord Philli- 
more. Two consequent motions by Mr.-Mitchell, which have 
not yet been reached, were drawn up in Lord Phillimore’s own 
words. To neglect so weighty an opinion as to what is needed 
would be, I think, dangerous. 
I am led the more certainly to this conclusion by a perusal 
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of Lord Hewart’s most important book, very recently published, 
The New Despotism. 1 wish that all clergy who take an interest 
in the constitution and present position of the Church of England 
would read this valuable essay. It has no direct bearing upon 
ecclesiastical matters, but indirectly it has a great deal. In 
plain fact we are on the verge of—perhaps are already suffering 
from—the bureaucratic encroachments which it is the object of 
the Lord Chief Justice to expose and denounce. That is where 
tke motions of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Mitchell raise an issue of 
primary importance. The creation of a body of Commissioners 
responsible to no one, and the passing into law of bodies of 
statutes which have not been submitted to the legislative body 
from which the power of the Commission was ultimately derived, 
constitute a grave danger. The State has its parallel in the 
Church. I may quote Lord Hewart, for his words are true of 
the Church as well as the State : 


A little inquiry will serve to show that there is now, and for some years 
past has been, a persistent influence at work which, whatever the motives 
or the intentions that support it may be thought to be, undoubtedly has 
the effect of placing a large and increasing field of departmental authority 
and activity beyond the reach of the ordinary law.? 


There have been many signs recently, as could be observed 
in debates in the Church Assembly on matters such as patronage, 


parsonages, and pensions, that the clergy, and unless I greatly 
mistake the laity too, are becoming apprehensive of the largely 
increased powers assumed by the bishops in recent years. Now 
one of the difficulties feared from the Cathedrals Measure is that 
these powers will be still further increased. I need not make 
the hackneyed quotation of the famous motion of Mr. Dunning 
in regard to the House of Commons. The Cathedrals Measure, 
which proposes apparently to place the final power in the hands 
of the whole body of honorary canons, supplementing the canons 
residentiary, may seem to place entire control in the hands of 
the bishops, who always appoint all the honorary canons, and in 
several cases, such as that of the cathedral which I serve, the 
residentiary canons as well. Give a Commission very large 
powers as regards statutes to bind the cathedrals, and give the 
bishop the appointment of those whose consent is necessary to 
the enacting of those statutes, and what will be the result ? 
I will quote Lord Hewart again : 


It is one thing to confer power, subject to proper restrictions, to make 
regulations. It is another thing to give those regulations the force of a 
statute. It is one thing to make regulations which are to have no effect 
unless and until they are approved by Parliament. It is another thing to 


1 The New Despotism, p. 11. 
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make regulations, behind the back of Parliament, which come into force 
without the assent or even the knowledge of Parliament.* 

He is referring, of course, to the State. But what he says 
bears exactly on Lord Phillimore’s opinion and Mr. Mitchell’s 
resolutions. It would be most unwise for the Assembly to agree 
to the granting of such wide authority once and for all without 
any power remaining in the legislative body to approve or. 
disapprove. 

But that is what bureaucracy, wherever it be found, bitterly 
resents. Lord Hewart quotes the case of the Local Government 
Bill introduced in 1929. A clause to secure the control by 
Parliament was resisted. This was met by constitutionalists. 


The attack, such as it was, was directed against the second part of the 
clause, which provided merely that ‘ every order made under this section 
shall be laid before Parliament as soon as may be after it is made.’ 


It was desired to obtain a real, not an imaginary, power for 
Parliament. Was this done? I am not sure. 

Lastly, in this connexion let me quote from the same source 
some pregnant words of Lord Justice Bowen, which I hope every 
member of the Church Assembly will take to heart when Mr. 
Mitchell’s motions and Lord Phillimore’s advice come again to 
be considered. 

If no appeal were possible, I have no great hesitation in saying that 
this would not be a desirable country to live in, where every parochial 
officer might do as he liked in this matter. It is true that there is enough 
difficulty in appealing as it is ; but if there is to be no appeal at all possible 
the system would be intolerable. 

Never mind the words ‘ parochial officer’; there are such in 
higher places than Bumble. There is a good deal, every reason- 
able man will admit, to be said for the presbyterian system ; 
there is very little, if anything, to be said for an entirely un- 
controlled episcopacy. And if the Cathedrals Measure were 
carried into effect in a drastic manner a cathedral close would 
not be at all a desirable place to live in. 

For the bishops who have been concerned in the production 
of the Measure we all have the highest respect ; for none more 
than the Bishop of Oxford, who is remarkable indeed for his 
learning, his wisdom, his sagacity, and his common sense. But 
two things have to be remembered : first, that, as he has explained 
to the Church Assembly, during part of the period of the Measure’s 
progress he was laid aside by illness ; and secondly, that Christ 
Church, the only cathedral of which he has intimate personal 
knowledge, is entirely excluded from the scope of the Measure. 

2 Op. cit., p. 19. 
® Op. cit., p. 56. 
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There is, of course, an explanation of this ; but none the less, is 
it not highly diverting? ‘Control all other bodies as much as 
you like, but hands off Christ Church!’ But this by the way. 
If a ‘Cathedrals Commission’ is to be appointed the public 
should have a vigilant eye upon its powers as granted ‘as well as 
its actions in the future. It was originally proposed that it 
should be permanent. This, in consequence of protest, was 
modified in the following clause : 

The powers of the Commissioners shall continue in force until such 
date not being earlier than the expiration of seven years from the passing 
of this Measure or later than the expiration of twelve years from the 
passing of this Measure as the Church Assembly may by resolution 
determine, and in the absence of such determination shall cease on the 
expiration of twelve years from the passing of this Measure. 


But can anyone doubt that this makes it extremely probable 
that ‘ under pressure ’ from high authorities the Commission will 
become permanent? It is not easy, and it is ungracious, to 
appoint eminent and salaried persons with a staff of clerks, and 
when they have done their best to prove themselves energetic 
to terminate their engagement. They will rightly claim after 
seven years to be experts. But how about the bodies which have 
behind them the knowledge of centuries ? 

What then? No one denies that there is obsolescence in 
some cathedral statutes and ambiguity in others, though there 
is not nearly so much as fanatics fancy: Almost all the statutes, 
except those which have quite clearly waxen old and are ready to 
vanish away, can be worked by sensible men. But, be the need 
for change as great as some suppose, why in the world should it 
not be effected by the provision which obtains at Exeter and, I 
think, elsewhere? Why should not power be given to the 
present governing body of each ancient cathedral to revise its 
own statutes—insist that they should do so, if you think it 
necessary—and then provide that full legal sanction should be 
given to the revision by whom you will—the archbishop of the 
province, the Lord Chancellor, the Church Assembly or the 
Convocations, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or the Privy 
Council, as may seem best to the enlightened wisdom which is 
so much in evidence to-day ? 

Do not think that I am saying all that I should like to say 
about this Measure—‘ full of mischievous potentialities,’ as 
The Times says. I could say twice as much, or more, if the 
editor could spare the space. But I will continue as briefly 
as I can by calling attention to a few. among very many 
debatable points. 

The cathedrals are to possess two chapters—a general, or 
cathedral, one and an administrative one. The powers of 
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neither are defined. We have been informed that they may be 
defined quite differently in different statutes. Is this in the 
least likely ? Will a Commission, an Assembly, or a Parliament 
be satisfied that in one of the old cathedrals the power of supreme 
control should rest with five or six men, in another with twenty- 
five or thirty? That would reintroduce the anomalies which the 
Reform Bill of 1832 removed from the parliamentary franchise. 
Besides, what is implied in the phrase ‘ administrative chapter ’ ? 
For whom is this chapter to administer? Whoever that be, 
that, they or he, must in all reason hold the supreme power. 
I think it is of necessity implied by the provision that the 
property of the cathedral should be vested in that body that this 
power will reside in the general chapter. I presume that this 
proposal, in itself and for what it involves, will be strenuously 
resisted. But we have not come to it yet. (The idea that such 
a bone of contention, with a score of others, could be easily, 
masticated in one morning does amuse as well as amaze me }). . 
One other point—I do not think it is a trivial one—I will 
mention. It is the provision that deans and canons should retire 
at a fixed age, a certain permission to allow a limited extension 
being left to the bishop of the diocese. That is a fashion of the 
day, you may say; but it is not at all a good fashion. The case 
of the universities has been quoted. I am informed that the 
rule works very badly ; at Cambridge some of the ablest and 
most valuable men are not allowed to serve on any syndicate ; 
at Oxford the head of a college, retired by an age regulation, is 
at once employed on most important business by the Government. 
The compulsorily retired head of a great public school is now 
engaged in more work of public importance than he probably 
ever had in his life. There is much humour, presumably un- 
conscious, in the following facts. Deans and canons, who are 
quite rightly supposed to have work to do which is less physically 
arduous than that done by bishops or parish priests, must retire 
at a certain age, but there is no provision anywhere that the 
more strenuous labourers should cease their exhausting activities. 
A bishop of, shall I say eighty ?—I have not drawn up a table 
of bishops’ ages—may require the resignation of a dean or canon 
several years younger than himself. If he is also the dean of his 
own cathedral church, as some are, he will have to cease to be 
dean, but will remain bishop. There are a number of canonries 
annexed to archdeaconries—London, for example. What will 
happen to them? An archdeacon who holds a canonry not so 
annexed will have to give up his canonry, but will retain the 
gaiters which are supposed to be the badge of his rotatory 
activities. Only the late Sir W. S. Gilbert could collect and 
illuminate so large a series of anomalies. I forbear the attempt. 
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I will only remind my readers that when Dr. Fry had reached 
an age which the Measure considers too advanced for usefulness, 
His Majesty the King, in congratulating him, expressed a hope 
that he would long continue his work. I must say I prefer the 
King’s wisdom to that of the ‘members in charge.’ When the 
clause was reached in the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury the Dean of Lincoln made a most emphatic, humorous, 
and sagacious oration, which was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the House, and by the members in charge with 
bated breath and apologetic humbleness. I believe that the 
House was in almost universal agreement with the Dean when 
he moved : ‘ That this House is of opinion that a better method 
for limiting tenures in chapters, where such tenure is no longer 
efficient, is to be found in the constitutional powers of the visitor, 
with assent of chapter, than in any mere age limit.’ 

I have said a little about bishops. There is much more to 
be said. The Commission and Measure rightly refrain from deal- 
ing with the difficult question of the ordinary. It is understood 
that the Commission was quite rightly opposed to the position of 
ordinary in the\cathedral being given to the bishop. In some 
cathedrals the ordinary is the dean, in some the dean and chapter. 
But the historical question is too intricate for brief consideration, 
and the practical one hardly ever presents any difficulty. I have 
said little about the honorary canons. We all agree that they 
deserve more power in the election of a bishop, in consultation, 
perhaps in patronage. More than that I believe hardly any of 
them desire. We do not yet know what the Measure really 
means, but if it means what has been generally supposed, nothing 
better can be said than has been said by the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
whom I do not think the ‘members in charge’ can believe to be 
lacking in intelligence. 


The remedy proposed by the Committee is one of the most foolish 
ever suggested by a responsible board. It is to make the honorary 
canons or prebendaries the governing body of the cathedral, the dean and 
chapter being only an executive committee acting under them. It is 
well known that the honorary canons are almost without exception 
hard-working parish priests, selected in recognition of their good services 
in that capacity. They have no knowledge of the administration of the 
cathedral, and no time to attend to it. The only consolation, if this | 
Measure is carried, is that, being sensible men, they would not dream of 
interfering. But that is no excuse for a change which has nothing in its 
favour except that it is manifestly unworkable. 


The words ‘ governing body ’ have been withdrawn ; but are we 
quite sure that the idea in the minds of the framers of the statute, 
on which they laid so much stress, does not remain? I think 
it a great matter of regret that no provision whatever has been 
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made for the advancement of learning or study in any cathedral 
to-day. As the archbishops have assured us, it is one of the 
primary needs of the time. The Measure entirely ignores it. 

The general scope of the Measure has been severely criticised. 
The Times has said quite plainly that ‘ neither new statutes nor 
new rules but new income is, in point of fact, the paramount 
need of our cathedrals to-day.’ That was the view of Lord 
Cave’s Commission, from which all this business started ; but it 
has entirely passed out of the present survey. There is no 
provision for financial help in the Measure ; heavier burdens are 
imposed, or at least implied. Clarity, in which the Measure is 
sadly deficient, is almost as essential as cash ; but meddling will 
certainly not provide money. Again, there was an extremely 
sensible article in the Quarterly Review of July 1929. I should 
like to quote pages of it. I will be content with this : 

Our cathedrals cannot be cheap to run, and must tax resources to the 
utmost; but allowed to develop along their own lines, according. to 
resources and local conditions, and given their own essential corporate 
life, they have a contribution to offer to the national life greater than 
ever before. Rising like so many islands above the floods of secularism 
by which the world js- being reduced to a state of efficient impotence, 
always standifig foursquare for the things which are not seen, they are 
willing to reform their methods of work and to move with the times, but 
the while have as their constant office to remind the world that but one 
thing is needful, and that Mary was commended at the expense of Martha. 


A still more potent critic is the Dean of St. Paul’s. Writing 
in the Church of England Newspaper on September 27, 1929, 
he concludes: ‘The new Measure should be either amended or 
scrapped. The members in charge have given way about the 
permanent commission, but I doubt whether this concession goes 
far enough.’ It does not. Behind the whole question is that of 
English liberty. I have heard many people say that the 
cathedrals are the only place left in the Church of England where 
liberty remains. I am not sure that they are wrong. I will be 
content not to give my own opinion, but to quote that of Dr. 
Inge. I hope laymen will listen to him, as in the past they have 
so eagerly done, and as they still, in secular as well as ecclesiastical 
matters, quite obviously do. 


There is a widespread uneasiness at the way in which the bishops are 
steadily drawing all patronage and power into their own hands. The 
parson’s freehold, and still more the diversity of patronage, have been a 
great safeguard of liberty in the Church of England. They prevent the 
dioceses from becoming nurseries of the particular opinions held by the 
bishop. Even as things are, there have been dioceses (let no one think 
that I am referring to London) where the position of an Evangelical, or 
of a Liberal, or of an Anglo-Catholic, as the case may be, has been none 
too pleasant. In such dioceses, the independence of the cathedral, under 
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its own officers, is a great asset. That the bishops wish to curtail this 
independence is plain from the Bishop of Gloucester’s Charge in 1924 
(The Church of England, chap. xi.) and from certain parts of the new 
Measure, 


When I look back upon the cathedrals question I am conscious 
that it presents a large field with many pitfalls, and that a large 
scheme has been prepared, but it has many ambiguities. What 
I plead for is that no one should be too much impressed by 
his own reforming wisdom, and that all proposals should be 
scrutinised in a friendly, candid, but thoroughly informed 
investigation. 


W. H. Hutton. 
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DOMINION STATUS 


- RECENT events in India have once more directed general attention 
to ‘ Dominion status.’ But what precise meaning does the plain 
man, or, for that matter, the expert jurist, attach to that phrase ? 
Political controversy is apt to popularise a phrase—it rarely 
elucidates its meaning. Nor did the parliamentary debates on 
Lord Irwin’s recent declaration contribute substantially to that 
desirable end. Ye: it isof great practical importance, not merely 
to India, but to the Empire at large, that ambiguity should, as far 
as possible, be resolved—that we should, following Dr. Johnson’s 
injunction, ‘ clear our minds of cant.’ To India, because it is one 
of the many_ironies “arising from the dubious gift of Western 
education to a small minority of the Indian peoples that phrases 
are apt to assume a significance which have little reference to their 
connotation ; to the Empire at large, because we are on the eve 
of another Imperial Conference which, however much it may strive 
to concentrate (and very properly) on economic relations, cannot 
ignore the unsatisfactory position in which we were left, in regard 
to constitutional status, by the Conference of 1926. 

Is ‘ Dominion status ’ synonymous with ‘ responsible govern- 
ment’? It sounds more precise than ‘self-government’; but 
is it? ‘ Responsible government’ has a technical connotation 
and can be exactly defined. It means, and ever since the ’forties 
has meant, a system of government in which the executive side of 
government is responsible to and controlled by the Legislature. 
All the greater Dependencies of the British Crown have attained 
to that constitutional status by gradual stages. British North 
America showed the way. Canada (as we may shortly call it) 
emerged from the Régne militaire to find itself under Crown 
Colony administration. The next stage was marked by the 
setting up of local Legislatures both in Upper and Lower Canada. 
That stage was accomplished by the enactment of Pitt’s Canada 
Constitutional Act of 1791. Under that Act there was to be a 
Governor for each Colony, assisted by an Executive Council and a 
bicameral Legislature—a nominated Council and an elected 
House of Representatives. But the Legislature had no control 
over the Executive, which continued to be vested absolutely in 
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the Crown or its local seiedahmtanins. The position thus attained 
was roughly the same as that which, almost from the first, the 
original English Colonies on the Atlantic seaboard had enjoyed. 
It did not long satisfy either French or British Canada. A 
representative Legislature without a responsible Executive, 
though it marks a common, and often a prolonged, stage in con- 
stitutional evolution, is apt to breed trouble. In Charles Buller’s 
striking phrase, the system is ‘like a fire without a chimney.” 
The lack of a responsible Executive was the root cause of the 
English Civil War in the seventeenth century. It was largely 
responsible for the rebellions in Upper and Lower Canada in 1837. 
In Lower Canada, more particularly, there was in the late thirties 
perpetual conflict between the Assembly and the Executive. 


Having no influence in the choice of any public functionary, no power 
to procure the removal of such as were obnoxious to it merely on political 
grounds, and seeing almost every office in the Colony filled by persons in 
whom it had no confidence, [the Assembly] had recourse to that ultima 
vatio of representative power to which the more prudent forbearance of 
the Crown has never driven the House of Commons in England, and 
endeavoured to disable the whole machinery of government by a general 
refusal of the supplies. 


Lord Durham, in writing thus, had apparently forgotten the 
history of the Puritan Revolution ; he ignored documents of such 
importance as the Petition of Right and the Grand Remonstrance ; 
but, though his historical memory was short, his political instinct 
was sure. He accurately diagnosed the situation in Canada, and, 
in his famous Report, he prescribed the remedy which was to 
prove efficacious not only in Canada, but, at the appropriate 
stage, in all the great English-speaking communities under the 
British Crown. The passages in the Report referring to this matter 
have become Joci classici, but they must, for reasons which will 
presently emerge, be quoted once more: ‘ The Crown must 
consent to carry on the government by means of those in whom 
the representative body has confidence.’ This sentence might 
have been textually extracted from the Grand Remonstrance. 
And again : 

The responsibility to the united Legislature of all officers of the Govern- 
ment, except the Governor and his Secretary, should be secured by every 
means known to the British Constitution. The Governor. . should be 
instructed that he must carry on his government by heads of departments 
in whom the united Legislature shall repose confidence ; and that he must 
look for no support from home in any contest with the legislature, except 
on points involving Imperial interests. 

A claim has lately been made that the root idea of Lord 
Durham’s famous Report originated in Upper Canada itself, and 
was put forward as early as 1828 in a letter written in that year 
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by Dr. W. W. Baldwin to the Duke of Wellington. Dr. Baldwin 
called the Duke’s attention to a ‘ principle of the British Constitu- 
tion, in the actual use of which the Colonists alone hope for peace, 
good government and prosperity.’ This principle, he explained, 
was ‘ the presence of a provincial Ministry (if I may be allowed 
the use of the term) responsible to the provincial Parliament, and 
removable from office by His Majesty’s representative at his 
pleasure and especially when they lose the confidence of the people 
as expressed by the voiceof their representatives in the Assembly.’} 
Whether the Tory Prime Minister would have been likely to 
hand on this suggestion to the servant of the Whig Government 
which supplanted and succeeded him seems to me doubtful ; but 
Dr. Baldwin’s letter unquestionably contains a remarkable and 
almost verbal anticipation of the central passage in Lord Durham’s 
Report. Whether Durham utilised it or not, the fact remains 
that his Report, and particularly the passage here quoted, has 
long been accepted as the classical definition of ‘ responsible 
government,’ and the Magna Carta of Colonial self-government. 

In the course of a few years the central doctrine of the 
Durham Report was definitely and finally accepted as the ruling 
principle of Canadian government. Responsible government was 
introduced irtto New Brunswick in 1847 and four years later into 
Prince Edward Island. It has since been extended to all the more 
important Colonies in the British Empire. 

The last six words (italicised) in the above quotation have not, 
however, received the attention they demand. The neglect was 
natural enough in the ‘forties and for many years afterwards, 
and that fortworeasons. On the one hand, there was no question 
of a Colonial Legislature interfering in the conduct of Imperial 
affairs. On the other, if it had, it would have aroused little 
emotion in the Imperial Parliament. 

Throughout the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
Imperial interests were regarded as of little importance by the 
Imperial Parliament. The Colonies were looked upon as expen- 
sive appendages of the Crown. They ‘hung like a millstone 
round our neck.’ So spoke Disraeli, and his words re-echoed the 
consistent language of Cobden and the other prophets of the 
Manchester school. The one responsibility of the Mother Country 
in respect of its Colonies was ‘to ripen these communities to 
the earliest- possible maturity, social, political, commercial; to 
qualify them by all the appliances within the reach of the 
parent State for present self-government and eventual independence 
(the italics are mine) is now the universally admitted aim of our 
Colonial policy.’ 





1 Aileen Dunham, Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-1836, p. 166. 
Quoted by Schuyler, Parliament and the British Empire (1929), p. 200. 
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These words are quoted from a thoroughly representative work 
of that period, Mr: Arthur Mills’s Colonial Constitutions, pub- 
lished in 1856. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in his classical 
Essay on the Government of Dependencies, had written to similar 
effect in 1841. Cobden wrote and spoke even more strongly. 
Mr. Mills was right : present self-government was the immediate 
object ; ‘ independence ’ the ultimate goal, of our policy. 

There were, indeed, a few individual exceptions. Lord 
Durham and his immediate coadjutors, Gibbon Wakefield and 
Charles Buller, were among them, but perhaps the most notable 
were Lord Grey in the House of Lords and Sir William Moles- 
worth in the House of Commons. 


I maintain [said Molesworth] that whenever the local circumstances 
of a Colony will admit the existence of a Colonial Parliament, the Colonial 
Parliament ought to possess powers corresponding with those of the 
British Parliament, with the necessary exception of Imperial powers. For if 
it were to possess Imperial powers it would become an Imperial Parliament, 
and as there cannot be two Imperial Parliaments in one.Empire, the British 
Empire would be dissolved. 


And he proceeds to suggest that as the United States is a system 
of States clustered round a central Republic, so ‘ our Colonial 
Empire ought to be a system of Colonies clustered round the 
hereditary monarchy of England.’ But Molesworth’s wise 
words (which I have again ventured to italicise) fell on ears 
‘deafened by the din of Manchester—or rather of that Benthamite 
philosophy with the dogmas of which a great and patriotic city 
has been so unfairly associated. It should rather be described as 
the Whitehall school, for the laissez-faire policy was sustained, if 
not inspired, by a succession of Permanent Under-Secretaries of 
great ability—Sir James Stephen (1836-47), Herman Merivale 
(1847-59), and Sir Frederick Rogers (1860-71). But what Mr. 
H. D. Hall justly describes as ‘ the lowest depth of the separatist 
movement’ was reached by Sir Henry Taylor (also of the Colonial 
Office), who wrote in the middle ’sixties to his official chief, the 
Duke of Newcastle : ‘ In my estimation the worst consequence of 
the late dispute with the United States has been that of involving 
this country and its North American provinces in closer relations 
and a common cause.’ Even Whitehall could not have sunk 
lower than that. 

The ascendancy of the separatist school was, however, 
approaching its end. In 1872 Disraeli, on the eve of his great 
electoral triumph, announced a complete, though long deferred, 
recantation of his youthful heresies, and declared that self- 
government ought to have been conceded to the Colonies’only ‘ as 


® Molesworth’s Speeches have been rescued from undeserved oblivion and 
admirably edited by Professor H. E. Egerton (Oxford University Press, 1903). 
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to have been, in his opinion, substantial reservations, as, for 
example, ‘an Imperial tariff,’ but above all there should have 
been established ‘ some representative council in the metropolis 
which would have brought the Colonies into constant and con- 
tinuous relations with the Home Government.’ These were wise 
words, though too tardily uttered, and almost simultaneously 
Tennyson made his vigorous protest against the separatist policy 
in the well-known suffix to the Jdylls of the King. These were 
sufficiently significant straws on the surface of the stream ; but 
the Imperialist river was soon in full flood. During the last 
fifteen years of the century it- almost, indeed, overflowed its 
banks. 

The South African War checked its course; not even Mr. 
Chamberlain could beguile an urbanised and industrialised 
electorate from its traditional adherence to the dogma of free 
imports ; public interest was again concentrated on domestic 
politics, and the chart of Imperial temperature showed a steady 
fall. So marked, indeed, was the fall during the Radical Admini 
strations (1906-14) that the German people were easily led to 
believe that the first shot fired in a European war would be 
the signal for the ‘dissolution of England’s loosely compacted 
Empire.’ 

Never was a confident anticipation so dismally disappointed. 
The first shot fired in the Great War brought the whole Empire 
into line. Let this, however, be made clear. The active partici- 
pation of the Dominions in the War was wholly spontaneous and 
voluntary. Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and the rest were 
under no obligation to contribute a man or a shilling. But by 
no action on their part (save a declaration of independence) could 
the Dominions have remained outside the sphere of belligerency. 
There was momentary talk of neutrality in South Africa. It was 
vain talk. Germany was entitled to bombard Capetown on 
August 5, 1914, as clearly as she was entitled to bombard Scar- 
borough or Deal. When the British Cabinet declared war on 
August 4, the British Empire was at war. ‘No unit of the Empire 
could escape its responsibility save by secession: active belli- 
gerency, however, was, be it repeated, a different matter. 

Nevertheless, splendid as was the response of the Dominions, 
there was a general feeling, widely expressed, that the thing must 
not happen again. Policy determines the issues of peace and 
war. ‘ We,’ said the Dominions, ‘ find ourselves at war ; but we 
had no part in shaping the policy which preceded it.’ The hand 
that wields the sword of the Empire justly holds the sceptre of 
the Empire. When the Mother Country alone wielded the one, 
to her alone belonged the other. When, as to-day, the nations of 
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the Empire join in wielding that sword, then must they jointly 
sway that sceptre. So spake Mr. Doherty, Minister of Justice in 
Canada; and he spoke for all the Dominions, Nor was there 
any answer to his argument. ‘Call us to your councils,’ said 
Sir Robert Borden. We called them. Into an Imperial Cabinet 
they entered. 

In that Imperial Cabinet they might have their place to-day, 
had they chosen to retain it. But no sooner was the sword 
sheathed, than the Dominions demanded, not joinily to sway the 
one sceptre, but the right to sway separate sceptres. The demand, 
once made, could not, of course, be refused ; it was frankly and 
fully conceded at the Peace Conference. But at that Conference 
the Dominions both ate their cake and had it. Their representa- 
tives appended their signatories to the Peace Treaties twice—once 
as members of the British Empire Delegation, and again as repre- 
sentatives of individual ‘nations.’ On the same terms they 
entered the League of Nations. Yet Mr. Lloyd George spoke no 
more than the naked truth when he said (House of Commons, 


August 18, 1922) : 


Supposing they [the Dominions) had been there [at Paris] as separate 
independent nations owing no allegiance to the British Crown. They 
would not have had one-fifth of the power and dignity they had as repre- 
sentatives of nations inside the British Empire. . . . If they had been 


independent nations they would not have sat so high in the Council 
Chamber. . . . They knew it and they were proud of it. 


Nevertheless, the fissure that first revealed itself in Paris 
has widened, and, unhappily, is widening. In 1917 the Home 
Government and the Dominions unanimously resolved that the 
new procedure of the Imperial Cabinet had proved itself ‘ of such 
service, not only to all its members, but to the Empire,’ that it 
should henceforward meet annually, or more often if occasion 
demanded. It has nevermet since 1918. Nay more: in 1921 the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions were invited to take part, in 
accordance with the resolutions previously adopted, in an 
Imperial ‘Cabinet.’ They accepted the invitation ; but when 
they met they ostentatiously disclaimed the term ‘Cabinet.’ ‘I 
see no incongruity whatever in applying the term ‘‘ Cabinet ” to 
the association of Prime Ministers and other Ministers who meet 
around a common council board to debate and to determine the 
various needs of the Empire.’ So said Sir Robert Borden in 
1918.- But, cordially as I welcomed the experiment of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, I was not without serious misgivings as to 
whether an Imperial Executive could permanently exist unless it 
was based upon an Imperial Legislature. Those misgivings I 
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expressed at the time in the pages of this Review.* Bitterly do 
I lament the unhappy fulfilment of my own prognostications, 
My chief consolation is that the ‘curves’ of the centrifugal and 
centripetal periods have in the past been fairly constant in their 
alternations. 

May we dare to hope that in the Conference of 1926 we reached 
the lowest point in the post-war centrifugal curve? I subjected 
the Report of that Conference to a detailed analysis in the pages 
of this Review * some three years ago, but, in view of the fact 
that we are now on the eve of another Conference, it may be 
permissible to recall some of the more important resolutions of 
that Conference and their political sequele. 

Moreover, it happens that within the last few weeks the 
literature of the subject has been enriched by the publication of 
three works of outstanding importance to which I desire to call 
the attention of all those readers of the Nineteenth Century and 
After who are interested in Imperial affairs. 

The Sovereignty of the British Dominions § is from the highly 
accomplished pen of Professor A. Berriedale Keith. This work 
is the latest of a lengthening series of volumes which have estab- 
lished, beyond cavil or dispute, Dr. Keith’s claim to the first place 
among the authorities on the constitutional law of the British 
Empire. It has been suggested by the Report of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 on Inter-Imperial Relations, and on the 
extraordinarily varied, not to say contradictory, interpretations 
which have been placed upon that Report. The Report, as Dr. 
Keith justly observes, ‘ has been regarded as a mere authoritative 
statement of existing facts regarding the Imperial Constitution ; 
it has been extolled as creating for the Dominions a status of 
sovereign independence which renders secession needless, since 
there is no bond to sever ; and it has been censured for tending 
to weaken the efficacy of the British Empire as an instrumentality 
in assuring the peace of the world.’ But the remarkable points 
about that Report—points which, as Dr. Keith says, are con- 
stantly ignored—are : first, that it has not been formally approved 
by any Parliament in the Empire save that of the Union of South 
Africa ; and, secondly, that it has never been communicated to 
foreign Governments, or, as far as I am aware, been submitted to 
the League of Nations. There is a third: that, except for one 
evening’s discussion initiated by the present writer on June 29, 
1927, it received no attention whatever in the House of Commons, 
That discussion, brief and unsatisfactory as it was, was important 
as having elicited from Mr. Amery, then Secretary of State for the 


* «British Federalism; a Vanished Dream ?’ (September, 1917). 
« «The Imperial Parliament and the Empire’ (September, 1927). 
5 Macmillan & Co. (1929). 
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Dominions, the only statement on one of the most important 


documents in the whole history of the Empire ever vouchsafed to 
the British House of Commons. Dr. Keith takes me to task. 
albeit with characteristic courtesy, for having mentioned the 
Report of 1926 in the same breath with Lord Durham’s Report. 
He argues that the treatment of the Report by the constituent 
Governments and Parliaments of the Empire is conclusive 
proof that it was not deemed to have effected. any funda- 
mental, or indeed any significant, change in inter-Imperial 
relations. 

Let me assure Dr. Keith that I should be only too glad if I 
could bring myself to agree with him. But I have my misgivings. 
In the debate already referred to I put to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a series of rather blunt questions : ‘ Had there, or had there 
not, been a change in constitutional relations since November 
1926? If there had, should not the Imperial Parliament at least 
have been informed of the change if not asked formally to sanction 
it? If there had been a change, what precisely was its nature ? 
Would it affect the prerogatives of the Crown? Would it affect 
the rights or duties of the Imperial Parliament ?’ Needless to 
say that these questions were adroitly parried by the Secretary of 
State, who maintained that the Conference had merely declared 
existing rights and had not created new rights. But if that were 
so, what did the Home Secretary (then Sir W. Joynson-Hicks) 
mean by words used in the House of Commons on March 15, 1927 : 
‘ The Dominions of the Crown, the great self-governing Dominions, 
are, certainly since this last Imperial Conference, coequal with the 
United Kingdom’? What did General Hertzog, speaking in the 
Union Parliament of South Africa, mean when he said: ‘ They 
had received from the last Imperial Conference the acknowledg- 
ment by Great Britain of their sovereign national status, with full 
abandonment by the British Government of any claim to control 
or superior authority .. .’? I specifically pressed the question 
whether the Dominions had received such an ‘ acknowledgment.’ 
What precisely did the British Government ‘abandon’? And 
by whom were they authorised to ‘abandon’ anything? To 
these questions I have never had an answer. Mr. Bennett, the 
leader of the Conservative Party in the Dominion Parliament of 
Canada, referred to the recommendations of the Conference as 
‘involving what one must pronounce to be grave constitutional 
changes.’ What were those grave constitutional changes ? What- 
ever they were, Mr. Bennett deemed them so grave that he moved 
in the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa that it was not desirable 
that the Canadian Parliament should be deemed tacitly to have 
acquiesced in the declarations and recommendations of the 
Imperial Conference. It was my wish, not fulfilled, to have 
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moved, had opportunity offered, in similar terms in the House of 
Commons 


Shortly after that debate Mr. Amery made a tour through the 
Dominions and delivered a series of speeches to which, in their 
collected form, he gave the suggestive title The Empire in the 
New Era. In almost all those speeches special and pointed 
reference was made to the Imperial Conference of 1926. Did it 
not then inaugurate a ‘new era’? If either Mr. Amery or Dr. 
Keith have any lingering doubts on this subject I would respect- 
fully refer them to the speech delivered so recently as November 20 
by Mr. Blyth, a Minister of the Free State, in the Dublin Parlia- 
ment, and to the debate which arose thereon in the House of 
Lords on December 3. The Secretary of State, Lord Passfield, 
summarised Mr. Blyth’s contention as being based on ‘ the 
momentous constitutional development’ in the position of the 
Dominions since 1926. That such a development has taken place 
Dr. Keith would, I am confident, be the first to admit. Does he 
deny that it is momentous ? 

No detached observer could have any doubt on this matter, 
and it is significant that of the three important works to which I 
have referred, two come from Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. A Gordon Dewey, the author of The Dominions and Diplo- 
macy,* though attached to the Department of Public Law in 
Columbia University, has the additional advantage of being a 
graduate of McGill University. Dr. Schuyler, whose work is 
entitled Parliament and the British Empire,” is Professor of 
History in the same University (Columbia). Both works have an 
important bearing on the theme under discussion in this article. 
Dr. Dewey, as the title of his work implies, is concerned mainly 
with the external relations of the Dominions, and in particular 
with those of Canada. Until recently, he writes, ‘the most 
salient feature of the Britannic Question has been what might be 
termed its “‘ inwardness.”’ By this rather clumsy term Dr. 
Dewey means the guasi-domestic relations between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions. He holds that preoccupation with 
“ inwardness ’ has resulted in 


marked confusion between the internal and external aspects of the prob- 
lem. . . . Principles have been fought for and vindicated at Imperial 
Conferences which would seem to be valid only within the Commonwealth 
itself, and to which foreign Powers will accord attention merely as suits 
their own advantage. The efforts of [Colonial] Nationalists to gain 
recognition among the nations for the discretion which they presume to 
reserve unto themselves as regards Imperial commitments, have served 
merely to enhance the anomalies in Dominion status and to set forth more 


* Longmans, Green & Co. (London, New York, Toronto, 1929). 
? New York, Columbia University Press, 1929. 
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clearly the dilemma which would confront the Dominions in the event of a 
major crisis. 

That seems to be admirably said. Several illustrations of 
the point on which Dr. Dewey insists will occur to anyone who 
has followed with attention the development of events since the 
Armistice. The Chanak incident of 1922 brought the whole 
Empire to the verge of a ‘ major crisis.’ If we had had at Con- 
stantinople a less cool-headed and capable representative than 
Sir Charles Harington the ‘ major crisis’ might well have issued 
in war. What would the position of the Dominions have been ? 
The attitude of New Zealand and Australia was not in doubt ; 
what would have been the attitude of Canada and South Africa ? 
Happily that question became academic by the passing of the 
‘incident ’ ; but it might eastly recur. Moreover, it is significant 
that when the Peace Treaty between the Allied Powers and 
Turkey was ultimately signed at Lausanne (July 1923) the 
Dominions were not signatories to the document, though the 
Treaty was supplementary to that of Versailles. The exclusion 
of Dominion representatives from the Conference and the absence 
of their signatures to the Treaty unquestionably raised awkward 
questions, and the comment of Mr. Mackenzie King thereon is 
noteworthy. Speaking as Prime Minister of the Dominion of 
Canada in the Dominion Parliament on June 9, 1924, he said : 


Legally and technically Canada will be bound by the ratification of 
this Treaty ; in other words, speaking internationally, the whole British 
Empire in relation to the rest of the world will stand as one when this 
Treaty is ratified. But as respects the obligations arising out of the 
Treaty itself, speaking now of inter-Imperial obligations, this Parliament, 
if regard is to be had to the representations which from the outset we have 
made to the British Government, will in no way be bound by any obligation 
beyond that which Parliament of its own volition recognises as arising out 
of the situation. 


That Mr. King’s pronouncement was, from the point of view of a 
parliamentary performance, exceedingly adroit is undeniable ; 
whether his position is either legally tenable or politically satis- 
factory is more open to doubt. 

The Locarno Agreement affords another illustration of the 
anomaly of the existing situation. It was easy enough for the 
Imperial Conference to express complacent satisfaction after the 
event. ‘ From the standpoint of all the Dominions and of India, 
there was complete approval of the manner in which the negotia- 
tion [at Locarno] had been conducted and brought to so successful 
a conclusion.’ So we read in the Report. That is all very 
pleasant, but it cuts noice. The Locarno Pact imposed on Great 
Britain very grave responsibilities. Under that instrument 
Great Britain guaranteed existing frontiers between France and 
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Germany and Belgium and Germany, and undertook to assist in 
repelling aggression on one side or the other. That guarantee 
» might easily result in (though it is hoped it would avert) a renewal 
of the Great War. Should that result unfortunately ensue, the 
whole Empire would, as in 1914, find itself at war. At the 
Conference of Locarno the Dominions were not represented ; 
they were not individually signatories to the Treaty, but the 
absence of their signatures cannot legally exempt them (despite 
the specific and formal exclusion of the Dominions in Article IX. 
of the Pact) from consequences which might conceivably arise. 
It is all very well for us, as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, to draw distinctions between ‘ active’ and 
* passive ’ responsibility, or ‘ active ’ and ‘ passive ’ belligerency ; 
but what possible right have we to expect that foreign States 
would respect the distinction, unless it should happen to be 
convenient to themselves to do so? Great stress has been laid 
since 1926 upon the doctrine that the King-Emperor must hence- 
forward regard as equal in status, if not in stature, the responsible 
Executives in the several Dominions (including the United King- 
dom), and must act on the advice severally tendered by them, 
without the interposition of the British Cabinet. That is a very 
clumsy doctrine and might have very awkward consequences. 
Suppose that in relation to a particular crisis in foreign affairs 
contradictory advice were tendered to the Sovereign by the 
Cabinets of the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth of 
Australia respectively, whose advice is His Majesty to take, 
whose to reject ? The true doctrine was surely stated by Pro- 
fessor J. H. Morgan in his Rhodes lecture on ‘ Dominion Status’ 
delivered in March 1929. ‘ Once grasp, he said, ‘ the significance 
of the maxim . . . that the “‘ Crown is one and indivisible through- 
out the Empire,” and a great deal of the current use and misuse 
of the term the “ sovereignty ” of the Dominions will, in losing 
half its meaning, lose all its danger.’ And as to foreign affairs he 
added the timely caution that ‘matters might be external to 
particular Dominions without being foreign to the whole Empire.’ 
An illustration which may have immediate political significance 
‘is ready to hand. On February 1, 1924, Mr. MacDonald’s first 
Government accorded recognition to the Soviet Government of 
Russia. It was done without consultation with the Dominions. 
Did it, or did it not, bind them ? Professor Keith holds that the 
act of the Imperial Government was ‘ one which, under inter- 
national law, clearly bound the whole: of the Empire.’ Mr. 
Mackenzie King, on the contrary, declared that ‘ the Canadian 
Government would take their own position in regard to the 
Soviet Republic just as they would take their position in regard 
to anything else.’ As a matter of fact, the Canadian Dominion 
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did in this instance follow the lead of the Home Government and 
accord formal recognition to the U.S.S.R. But Dr. Keith holds, 
and, in my submission, he is right, that Mr. King’s action was 
‘internationally neither necessary nor effective.’ 

Another point. The claim of the Dominions—or some of 
them—for separate diplomatic representation in foreign capitals 
has undoubtedly added a further complication to a situation that 
is already sufficiently ambiguous. The matter was first raised in 
an acute form by the refusal of the Canadian Government to allow 
the British Ambassador at Washington to sign, along with Mr. 
Lapointe, the Canadian plenipotentiary, the Halibut Treaty of 
1923. The refusal was pointed and deliberate. The British 
Ambassador at Washington, Sir Auckland Geddes, having tele- 
graphed (February 23, 1923) to the Governor-General, ‘I have 
been instructed by His Majesty’s Government to sign the Treaty 
in association with Mr. Lapointe,’ Lord Byng replied (February 
28), ‘ My Ministers are of opinion that, as respects Canada, the 
signature of Mr. Lapointe alone should be sufficient as it affects 
solely Canada and the United States.’ The Treaty was signed on 
behalf of His Majesty only by Mr. Lapointe. But in the American 
Senate Canada came up against an obstacle, for the Senate 
ratified the Treaty as ‘a Convention between the United States 
and Great Britain’ (March 4, 1923), Canada, however, protested, 
and in the following year the Senate yielded to Canadian suscepti- 
bilities so far as to ratify the Treaty in its original form—+.e., with 
Canada substituted for Great Britain. 


In itself the Halibut Treaty possessed only a local significance ; 
but the whole incident—the deliberate affront to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington, the obstinate insistence of the 
Canadian Government on his exclusion from all participation in 
the conclusion of the Treaty—marked an important step towards 
the affirmation of diplomatic independence on the part of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Theappointment of a permanent Canadian Minister at Washing- 
ton and the reception of a United States representative at Ottawa 
were the logical sequel of the action taken by the Canadian 
Government in reference to the Halibut Treaty. An interchange 
of Ministers between Ottawa and Paris was the next step ; between 
Ottawa and Tokio is to be the third. 

The two weighty tomes on The Dominions and Diplomacy, 
wherein this development is treated im extenso, are not out of 
proportion to its intrinsic importance. It were much to be desired 
that they should arrest the attention of the British electorate and 
the Imperial Parliament. But I am not over-sanguine about 
that. A handful of constitutional experts are already alive to 
the significance of these developments, but I doubt whether, 
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beyond that very limited circle, the constitutional evolution of 
the British Empire is a subject which will excite any profound 
emotion or even a languid interest. The attention of the House 
of Commons is at present wholly concentrated, like that of the 
electorate, on social and industrial problems. Such problems are 
the inevitable sequele of a great war. They cannot be ignored, 
and a right solution of them is of transcendent importance to 
the community. Nevertheless, it is deplorable that so little of 
parliamentary time can be spared for the consideration of consti- 
tutional problems of vital significance to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. All the greater, then, is the debt which we 
owe to scholars like Dr. Keith, Dr. Dewey and Professor Schuyler 
for their efforts to elucidate these problems and to bring them to 
the attention of politicians and publicists throughout the English- 
speaking world.} 

Down to the outbreak of the Great War ‘ Dominion status’ 
might with sufficient accuracy have been interpreted as meaning 
the right to exclusive control over the local affairs of the Dominion 
concerned. The control of the foreign relations of the Empire 
was by general, if tacit, consent vested in the Imperial Govern- 
ment. But the sentiment of Colonial nationalism was developing 
apace. Could a ‘ nation,’ even if it formed a unit in the larger 
whole of a Commonwealth, permanently acquiesce in the restric- 
tion of its jurisdiction to internal affairs? Did not nationhood 
imply control over all the affairs of the nation, external as well as 
internal? But, if so, how was nationhood to be reconciled with 


membership of an Empire ? 


Jan. 





The dilemma is not novel. It has confronted, and must 
necessarily confront, every confederation of States. But it has 
arisen in a peculiarly acute form in a confederation the con- 
stituent States of which are geographically remote from each other. 
Another consideration must not be ignored. Remote from each 
other, some of the nations of the British Commonwealth are in 
close contiguity to States outside the family. Great Britain 
herself cannot escape the implications of physical contiguity to 
the European continent, and has gratuitously accepted new 
specific responsibilities in relation thereto. The Canadian 
frontier marches with that of the United States. Only the British 
Navy is interposed between Japan and Australasia. Contiguity 
must* still count for something. Yet year by year the globe is 
contracting. Physical science is co-operating with moral and 
intellectual influences to bring about a unification of the world and 
to enforce the lesson of the solidarity of mankind. The diploma- 
tists of Vienna were sharply censured for ignoring the principles 
of ‘ nationality’ in the great European settlement of 1815. The 
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statesmen who presided over the settlement of 1919 have incurred 
blame for giving an exaggerated emphasis to that very same 
doctrine. Geneva is already engaged on the task of neutralising 
the more obvious defects of their handiwork. ‘ Nationalism’ 
to-day is suspect, and it is the primary function of a League of 
‘ Nations ’ to minimise its implications. And this is the moment 
selected for the reassertion of an obsolescent and disintegrating 
principle in the bosom of an Empire which provides the most 
powerful instrument yet devised for the maintenance of world 
peace. The irony of the situation is manifest. Can anything be 
done to alleviate it? Of the legal links of Empire the only two 
which possess much practical validity to-day are the Crown and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The youngest of 
the Dominions has openly flouted the Privy Council, and its 
loyalty to the Crown is not above suspicion. The Imperial 
Conference of 1926 was greatly influenced by a desire to make the 
Imperial ‘ yoke’ as light as possible for the least loyal of the 
Dominions. Phrases, undeniably if not designedly ambiguous, 
were inserted in the Report on Inter-Imperial Relations, in the 
interests of unanimity and in the hope of reconciling the irrecon- 
cilable. The central doctrine of the British Constitution—the 
sovereignty of Parliament—was seemingly surrendered with 
similar intent. Is it worth while? Are we not running a 
serious risk of poisoning the whole body-politic of the Empire for 
the sake of saving a diseased limb ? Would not amputation be a 
healthier alternative ? 

Most ardently do I hope that the ensuing Imperial Conference 
will take a stronger line than the last with the malcontents. 
Membership of the British Empire is not an irksome obligation ; 
it is a high privilege. Let those who do not so regard it ‘ loose the 
bond and go.’ The constituent States which remain within the 
confederation will be the happier, the Empire as a whole will be 
the stronger, for a surgical operation which, though painful, and 
maybe dangerous, is at least preferable to septic poisoning. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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THE NATIVE QUESTION IN KENYA 


SINCE the publication of the Hilton Young Report much has been 
heard of the necessity of a common native policy for East Africa. 
Further, it seems to be thought that such a policy would be easy 
of realisation did not Kenya, with its white settlers, stand in the 
way. Kenya is the only one of the territories involved in which 
one has to reckon with the white settler, the man who is not 
merely conducting an agricultural or mineral exploitation, but 
who is making a home. Even so, it is difficult to see how any 
common denominator can be found between peoples like the 
Baganda, with their comparatively advanced systems of govern- 
ment and land holding, or the tribes in the Bukoba province of 
Tanganyikawho go about in motor cars, or at least on cycles— 
and many of the tribes which are still in the nomadic pastoral 
stage. But when one gets closer to the problem in Kenya, 
which in its diversity may almost be regarded as an epitome of all 
East African conditions, it is clear that the native problem is not 
one, but several, and, moreover, that its political aspect is 
negligible in comparison with the economic and social difficulties, 
At home one is led to think of Kenya as a source of conflict 
between white man and native; near at hand the anxious 
question for the Administration is how to maintain the conditions 
under which the native can cortinue his accustomed life, even 
with all the relief he obtains by working for the white man. A 
mere consideration of the areas involved will show how small a 
factor the white settler is in the occupation of the Colony. Out of 
a total area of about 140,000,000 acres some 7,500,000 are reserved 
for the whites, and about 35,000,000 are defined as native reserves ; 
of the huge remaining area some is forest, but the great part is 
arid country towards the Abyssinian frontier, that supports a few 
nomadic tribes, but little or no settlement, either native or white. 
The protection of this area from slave-raiding is no light burden 
on the resources of the Colony, because no revenue is collected 
from its inhabitants: Nor do the white reserves embrace the 
pick of the country ; they consist mainly of the uplands, from 
5000 to 10,000 feet in altitude, much of which was formerly 
sparsely occupied, either because it was colder than the native 
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likes, or because it was a ‘ debatable land ’ subject to the raids 
of the Masai. It is suitable for European cultivation, and now 
carries great fields of maize at the lower altitudes, and of wheat or 
barley from 7000 feet upwards. 

Few countries exhibit so much diversity within a short space 
as Kenya. Starting from the coast—e.g., up the railway line 
from Mombasa—there is first a coastal belt, tropical in character, 
but undeveloped because of irregularity of rainfall and lack of 
permanent water. It contains some sisal plantations, a few sugar 
estates, and some cocoanut plantations for copra, but in the main 
it is thinly occupied by native tribes and counts for little in the 
general economy of the Colony. This is succeeded by a grassy 
plateau, occupied by the Masai to the south and west of the line, 
by the Akamba to the north and east. Approaching Nairobi 
one enters the Athi plains, grazed by the Masai and famous as 
the great game reserve. From Nairobi the line still mounts, 
partly through white settlements, partly through the Kikuyu 
reserve, until the escarpment is reached, and then descends into 
the great Rift Valley, which traverses Kenya from north to south. 
The floor of the Rift Valley, hot and dry, is covered with sparse 
grass and thorn scrub: southward it is Masai country, and joins 
on to their great reserve ; northward is a white settled area of 
cattle and sheep grazing with considerable cultivation, though at 
some risk of failure from drought. Here the railway divides ; 
the older southern section climbs rapidly out of the valley to the 
settled wheat-growing country about Londiani at ooo feet or so, 
and thence drops again to the Kavirondo reserve, and once more 
down an escarpment to the flat tropical shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza. To the south of the line is another hill area of steep 
slopes and high rainfall, the Kerico district, where tea is rapidly 
being developed. The northern section equally climbs rapidly 
out of the valley to 9000 feet or so, and continues along the 
Uasin Guisha plateau till it strikes into the North Kavirondo 
reserve for Uganda. A branch to the north opens up a settled 
area called the Trans-Nzoia, a purely post-war development, 
which continues to the high forest land on the flanks of Mount 
Elgon. . 

From Nairobi a branch line goes northward through the 
Kikuyu reserve until it reaches a settled area on the flanks of 
Mount Kenya, where coffee, maize, sisal, and wheat are all 
grown. 

Conceive, then, a highly accidented country in which one can 
pass in an hour or two from parched vegetation shimmering in the 
heat to cool uplands deep in grass that recall the high Cotswolds, 
where only the dangerous sun warns of the nearness of the equator. 
The white settlements are closely interwoven with the native 
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reserves ; indeed, much of the white farms is in ‘squatter’ 
occupation by nativ.s at work on the farm, but who are given 
plots of land and grazing for their cattle. 

The railway, expensive to construct and to maintain on 
account of the gradients, serves white and native areas indif- 
ferently. The roads are well graded, but, from the lack of 
good material, develop a treacherous surface and terrible ruts in 
wet weather. Still, everyone lives in a motor car; and motor 
cars in Africa go everywhere, track or no track. Rarely are any 
but American cars to be seen ; the British car, depending for its 
power upon a small engine at high speed, wilts before an African 
course of potholes and slippery ruts. 

In the native reserves feeder roads are being constructed by 
the local native councils, this being one of the few purposes for 
which forced labour may still be exacted by order of the chiefs. 

The natives of Kenya belong to many different peoples, of 
various origin and at various stages of development. The lan- 
guages, even when they possess a common Bantu basis, are 
distinct, and the lingua franca is Swahili—properly the speech of 
the tribes of Zanzibar and the opposite coast, who used to supply 
the porters of East Africa. Swahili is taught in the schools, and 
is used both-by settlers and administrative officers, though the 
latter carry an interpreter when dealing with any particular 
tribe. Steps are now being taken to initiate the replacement of 
Swahili by English. 

The best known of the tribes is the Masai, long dreaded 
throughout East Africa for their fighting power, though just 
before the British occupation they had received some rude checks 
from tribes they had usually raided at pleasure. They occupy 
south-eastern Kenya ; indeed, their territory was arbitrarily cut 
in two by the old demarcation of German East Africa, now 
Tanganyika. A northern section of the tribe was also cut off by 
white settlement, but by agreement this group was transferred to 
the main reserve about 1914. 

The Masai are a pastoral folk, moving their great herds of 
cattle and goats across the plains they occupy as the grazing and 
water serves. Water, indeed, is scarce in the reserve, but two 
Government boring plants are now at work, and there are good 
prospects of obtaining water in most districts. The provision of 
water constitutes the necessary first step towards inducing the 
Masai to lead a more settled existence. The Masai are good cattle- 
men ; their stock are superior to those of most of the tribes, if 
only because they select the bulls and castrate the other males, 
which they are willing to sell for work oxen or slaughter, and to 
exchange for heifers with other tribes. They eat meat and 
blood—hence their fine physique ; they milk some of the cows, 
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and to a limited extent prepare ‘ ghee’ for sale. They are thus 
far ahead of other tribes in regarding cattle as productive material, 
though, as with the other folk, the standing of a man is measured 
by the number of cattle and goats he possesses. The Masai 
themselves do little cultivation, though here and there maize, and 
even wheat, is being grown by progressive men, and the habit of 
agriculture is spreading. The great southern game reserve lies 
in the country of the Masai, who act as faithful wardens of the vast 
herds which still roam over the plains. It is still possible to 
drive out from Nairobi after tea and come within a stone’s throw 
of herd after herd of wildebeest, hartebeest, zebra, and the various 
gazelles, with occasional ostriches and eland. Equally one may 
find the giraffe among the acacias that dot the floor of the Rift 
Valley. The Masai respect the game; only on the lions that 
follow the zebra do the young men blood their spears, being now 
’ debarred from their older methods of proving themselves as 
warriors. Doubtless as the tribe grows the game reserve will 
have to be restricted and fenced ; a charge can then be made for 
admission to this magnificent natural zoo, the proceeds of which 
can be used by the native councils for the improvement of roads 
and water supplies in the rest of the reserve. The railway line 
south of Nairobi divides the Masai from the Wakamba, in whose 
country the real native problem of South Africa arises in its 
intensest form. The Wakamba are equally a pastoral people, 
though, unlike the Masai, they neither eat nor milk their stock. 
They do a certain amount of cultivation, and have been famous 
from of old as smiths and metal-workers. This characteristic 
shows itself under training in their capacity to become skilled 
craftsmen ; on the white farms they soon learn to drive tractors 
and deal with machinery. None the less, the great object of the 
M’kamba man is to accumulate live-stock—chiefly cattle and 
goats, with a few sheep. They are kept as tokens of wealth and 
as currency for the purchase of wives, the price of which may 
range from go to 120 goats. Numbers alone count ; quality is 
not regarded. There is no selection, no castration of the excess of 
males ; the breeding is as Nature wills. Save for this one purpose 
of wife-buying and for their skins when they die, the live-stock 
serve no economic purpose ; the Wakamba will neither kill them 
nor sell them. ‘ Money does not breed ’ is the native axiom, and 
Wakamba are known to pay Indian traders to keep their money 
safe for them. Rather than kill for food, a M’kamba man has 
been found dying of starvation with his herds round him. This 
cattle-raising would be but an amiable idiosyncrasy were not the 
numbers growing to such an extent as to become a menace to the 
continued existence of the tribe, now that multiplication is no 
longer checked by the raids of the Masai. A recent detailed 
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census made by one of the veterinary officers of the Colony 


estimates the number of live-stock in the Kamba reserve as at 
least three times as great as the land can carry. Over wide areas 
the vegetation has been wholly removed, the surface has been 
broken by the goats which eat down to the roots, and on the slopes 
erosion has begun in its most dangerous form. The hillsides are 
purple and chocolate, because they have been bared down to the 
subsoil, and the rate at which the land loses its water is of course 
cumulative. In this destructive process the goat is the most 
active agent. It will be recalled how the goat in historic times has 
destroyed the fertility of Greece and other Mediterranean regions, 
denuding the hillsides and washing the soil into malarious swamps 
in the valleys, and this process is rapidly being repeated in East 
Africa. Some of the Wakamba chiefs are conscious of the ruin 
that is overtaking their country. They can recall districts where 
the grazing was good in their youth, but have now become desert ; 
they agree as to the deterioration of the areas that are still carrying 
cultivation and stock. But they say that their people generally 
fail to recognise the inevitable end, and are by no means dis- 
posed to change their outlook. They will only reduce their stock 
under compulsion from the Government. The droughts of the 
last two years have accelerated the destruction and hit the 
Wakamba hard. So far they seem to have managed to live on 
food purchased by their hoarded money, though many of them are 
described as irretrievably: in debt to the Indian traders, in spite 
of the law that voids a debt of more than 200s. unless it has been 
registered before a District Officer. The Wakamba solution for 
their troubles is more land. They had previously been given one 
unoccupied area and are now overflowing into other reserves. 
But whatever land were available it would only afford a temporary 
relief ; given the opportunity, in time the Wakamba would fill 
the whole of Africa with their stock. 

It is in the Kamba reserve that the worst examples of desert- 
making are to be seen, but there are other districts equally in 
danger, where the stock population has been allowed to outgrow 
the capacity of the land. Practically all the Kenya tribes have 
the same passion for the accumulation of cattle and goats that 
serve but a minimal economic purpose until they become skins, 
and, though the rate of increase is slow owing to endemic diseases, 
it is quite sufficient to make over-stocking inevitable, even without 
the efforts of the Veterinary Department to clean up rinderpest 
in the native herds. There is some irony.in the situation. Many 
people have looked to Africa as the great potential source of meat 
for the world that has as yet been undeveloped. The cattle are 
indeed there, even though Africa is the home of every known 
and unknown cattle disease, but they are unavailable for food 
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purposes, and they are tending to destroy the land on which 
they live. 

The Masai and the Wakamba are the chief pastoral tribes ; 
other cattle peoples are the Lumbwa, who occupy a small reserve 
about the southern section of the railway line. Incorrigible 
cattle-raiders, the Lumbwa have recently attracted attention by 
a brush with the Masai, a small affair of raid and counter-raid, 
but which caused some alarm to the isolated tea-planters of the 
Kericho district between the two fires. Almost as untamed are 
the Nandi, a tribe occupying a rugged range of hills in the Kavi- 
rondo reserve. A tale is told of a District Officer who climbed up 
to a great platform of rock on the edge of the escarpment over- 
looking the flat country on the shores of the lake. There he met 
some Nandi chiefs gazing at settlements of the agricultural tribes 
below, and asked them what they were looking at. ‘ Our cattle,’ 
was the bitter response from one old warrior. But most of the 
peoples of various origin in the Kavirondo reserve are cultivators, 
and so important has become their production of maize that a 
branch of the railway ‘is being built to take the traffic. The 
growth of cotton is increasing yearly; indeed, agriculture 
generally is improving, the great danger being the spread of 
striga, a weed parasitic on maize which can only be kept under by 
the most stringent weeding. Ten years ago most of the Kavi- 
rondo natives went mother naked ; now they are all clothed in 
cotton-prints bought from the Indian traders and made on 
Bombay looms. Manchester seems to be too much interested 
in the politics of the African native to care to clothe him. 

There remains one other considerable tribe engaged in agri- 
culture, the Kikuyu, whose reserve runs close in to Nairobi and 
stretches out to the southern flanks of Mount Kenya, bordering 
upon and intersected by the white plantations, especially of 
coffee. The Kikuyu are nearer to the stage of landowning than 
the other tribes ; they have a form of family ownership known as 
the ‘ githaka,’ and a Commission is now sitting in Kenya to 
investigate this question of tenure, for several ownership, or at 
least security of occupation, is here, as elsewhere, the basis of 
improved farming. In some areas the titles seem to have been 
derived by agreement with the Wandirobo, a hunter tribe who 
ranged over the country before the advent of the Kikuyu, but 
of which the remnants are now pushed back into the Kavirondo 
country. It is over these ancient rights of cultivation that 
trouble now exists between the white settlers and the Kikuyu. 
Some of the areas alienated for white settlement were at the time 
practically unoccupied because they were subject to Masai 
raidings. But the Kikuyu have tenacious memories— The 
Masai took our cattle and our wives, but never our land’; and 
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the fact remains that there are landless Kikuyu with no right toa 
share in any ‘ githaka.’ These men, when they cannot get a 
squatter tenancy on a white farm, complain that their own 
headmen drive hard bargains for the use of a patch of land. The 
Kikuyu have readily adopted the machinery of white civilisa- 
tion ; they are the politicals of East Africa, and they enjoy 
litigation. It is not unknown that a dispute over the exact 
number of goats paid for the grandmother of the family should 
reach the appeal courts. With their quick intelligence, the 
Kikuyu early became a favoured field for mission work, but 
feelings are no longer so cordial. The young Kikuyu are putting 
in claims for the lands held by the missions, and in their zeal for 
‘nationalism’ are reviving barbarous customs like female cir- 
cumcision, frowned on alike by missions and the Administration. 
Recently they broke up the Communion service in a certain 
church, some members of which had been excluded because of 
their participation in a particularly cruel case of clitero-dectomy 
that had come into the courts. The Kikuyu are experimenting 
a little in new religions, blends of Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, but none.of their sects has reached the importance of 
the Amalekites in Uganda. The Kikuyu are good cultivators, 
and are rapidly improving their agriculture. They are keen 
about the improved maize varieties the agricultural officers 
distribute, and they are beginning to grow European vegetables. 
Indeed, an export trade in potatoes with India is being developed, 
thanks to an inspection and grading system which the Department 
of Agriculture has established at Mombasa. Like the other 
tribes, the Kikuyu accumulate cattle and goats. To some 
extent the cows are milked ; the goats are useless and destructive 
until they are dead. But the worst effects of erosion are being 
avoided among the Kikuyu, because they have taken generally 
to the planting of wattle on the steeper and poorer land. Wattle 
grows quickly and, besides firewood, provides a source of income 
from the bark, which is sold to the factories that make from it an 
extract for tanning. Carrying in firewood and water consti- 
tutes the most terrible corvée of the Kikuyu women. From their 
earliest childhood they are trained to bear heavy loads, not on 
their heads, as do the stately Baganda women, but on their backs, 
supported by a strap round the forehead. They are proud of 
their powers, but the doctors tell of the disastrous effect upon 
childbearing. There are a number of smaller tribes, like the 
Somali, the Giriami, and other coastal tribes; but enough has 
been said to show how remote from the actual circumstances is 
the idea of a common native policy. The one thing on which 
the tribes feel intensely is the possession of their land, and that is 
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assured in the native reserves. The ultimate aim of the Adminis- 
tration must be to build up a system of individual occupation for 
agriculture. To do this demands infinite patience and sympathy, 
a stage-by-stage development adapted to the conditions and 
starting-point of each tribe. Though in each tribe individuals 
learn with astonishing rapidity—evidence of good material that 
has hitherto had little chance in a world rendered unstable by 
war, famine, and disease—yet the tribe as a whole can only move 
slowly. Above all, the measures must be informed with sympathy 
and understanding, for a native people will wither away if its 
customs are so changed as to deprive its members of their zest in 
life. Certain immediate measures will have to be taken to reduce 
the number of live-stock, and here compulsion will be necessary, 
though the edge can be taken off by an intensive campaign of 
education. Otherwise the Government will soon be faced with 
the feeding of the Wakamba people and their stock; indeed, 
another drought would at once necessitate such action. This 
first step will be costly enough, for the stock to be culled have little 
or no commercial value as meat. A factory is needed which in 
the first instance will turn out little more than fertiliser and skins ; 
later, as improvement in the stock sets in, the output of meat 
products will grow and the operation will become normal trading. 
Coupled with this initial relief should be the education of the 
pastoral tribes in economic methods of stock-keeping and regu- 
lated grazing to improve the pasturage. Somehow the outlook 
of the tribes upon live-stock has got to be changed; if the 
Wakamba, for example, could be led to eat even a quarter of a 
pound of meat per head per week, their over-stocking problem 
would disappear, and the physique of the tribe would improve 
with the more varied dietary. 

With the improved pastoralism should come an increasing 
amount of cultivation, for stock alone are never able to support 
a large population. This eventually means settlement and 
security of occupation, though this stage is still remote among the 
Masai and the Wakamba. But as leading in the right direction 
comes the development of water supplies and roads, both costly, 
and demanding, therefore, an increase in the earning capacity of 
the tribe. 

Amongst the agricultural tribes progress can be more rapid ; 
indeed, they have already learnt much from working on the 
European farms. There they acquire a higher standard of 
living and earn money to pay for it; the coffee-planters alone 
pay out about 250,000/. a year in wages. Their dietary is better ; 
they learn by practice better methods of cultivation and the use 
of implements and manure. The native hand tools have been 
replaced by the more effective European hoes, ploughs are becom- 
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. ing widespread, and improved seed and new varieties of crops are 
appreciated. Throughout the native reserves millets have 
generally been replaced by maize ; wheat is increasing where the 
climate permits of its growth—for the women have learnt that 
their children thrive better on wheat porridge than on maize— 
and European vegetables are being cultivated. Better farming 
is now a matter of education, for which the natives are quite 
ready. But it is an all-round education that is necessary—not 
just the teaching of reading and writing that leads to the pro- 
duction of clerks. To quote from the Report of the recent Com- 
mission on Agriculture in Kenya : 


The improvement of native agriculture is closely bound up with the 
general problem of raising the physique, the health and the education of 
the natives. An ill-balanced dietary, especially at early ages, reduces the 
physique of the natives and renders them more susceptible to the prevalent 
diseases—parasitic worms, malaria and tuberculosis. Better food, better 
housing, better personal hygiene, are all bound up in one cycle with better 
agriculture, and it is impossible to say that improvement should begin at 
any one point rather than another. Sir Horace Plunkett’s dictum— 
* Better farming, better business, better living ’—is as true of African as of 
European cultivators. 


One other question is of importance in the development of 
native agriculture, especially as regards its relation to the white 
farmer, and that is the organisation of marketing. At present 
the natives sell to the Indian traders, whose ‘ dukas’ permeate 
the remotest districts. It is difficult to exaggerate the value the 
Indian traders have been to the young community, their con- 
venience and their efficiency—but it is no more than human 
nature for them to buy cheap—when purchasing small parcels of 
agricultural produce. They buy, too, at a flat rate, irrespective 
of quality, and this does not encourage the producer to improve 
his output. The matter does not end with the indifferent return 
to the native; wherever the material is equally grown by the 
white farmer, the Indian traders, after bulking their purchases, 
are in a position to undersell the white producer. So is renewed 
the root trouble of agricultural production the world over; 
prices are pegged back to the minimum that will maintain pro- 
duction from the men with the lowest standard of living, who 
themselves are kept at the bare subsistence level. What is 
needed is the patient cultivation of co-operative societies among 
the natives, which will ensure to them the current market price, 
less the necessary costs of grading, bulking and transport. The 
co-operative organisation becomes at once an educational agency, 
because its interest is to inform its members what they ought to 
grow in order to secure a good sale. Further, the native co-opera- 
tives can then associate themselves with the white co-operatives 
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in order to obviate competition and ensure common marketing 
for export. Already one of the most successful of the Kenya 
co-operative societies, the Lumbwa Creamery, takes in native 
members on the same terms as white, and though after an initial 
success there has been a setback, owing to the absence of the 
District Officer who organised the natives, the work is being taken 
up again. 

If the natives can thus be led to develop economically we may 
see an end to the estrangement that threatens to develop between 
them and the white settlers. Undoubtedly there is a vocal, and 
possibly dangerous, element among the Kikuyu, who are a poli- 
' tically minded folk with an instinct for exploiting grievances, 
The young malcontents are well coached by the revolutionary 
section among the Indians, and have even managed to make touch 
with the Russian wellhead of discontent. Numerically they are 
unimportant, and they are just as much a nuisance to their own 
chiefs as to the whites, for their quarrel is against all authority. 
But they are accorded an undeserved prominence by a certain 
section at home, whose passion for ‘ justice ’ expresses itself in a 
profound distrust of their own people. In England, too, we have 
to reckon with the incurable romantics who want to see the noble 
savage preserved from the contagion of civilisation. Civilisation 
has, indeed, its ugly side, but it is idle to deny our birthright ; 
man, even primitive man, will move along the lines of Western 
development, and it is no more possible to keep the tribes 
unspotted trom the world than to maintain Kenya as a game 
reserve. Meantime, these friends of the native at home are able 
to exert a paralysing influence upon government. By newspaper 
articles, by questions in the House, they can make the Colonial 
Office nervous, and needed legislation is hung up until the adminis- 
trator on the spot who has given years of anxious thought to the 
problem becomes sick at heart. 

Meantime, the repercussion upon the Kenya settlers is 
dangerous. They are conscious of having done a great work of 
colonisation in a very short time, and that they have been the 
chief agents in lifting the natives some steps above their original 
barbarism. And yet they find themselves distrusted and 
denounced as land robbers and sweaters of labour, addicted to 
the cruelties of the old slaveowners. It is true that foul cases 
have been reported from time to time. Unhappily, all men 
cannot be entrusted with power over the weak; amongst our 
own folk brutalities of men towards women, and women towards 
children, are not unknown, but are left to the law to deal with 
and not regarded as branding the whole of our people. 

Small wonder, then, that the Kenya settlers take these imputa- 
tions to heart and resent them bitterly. That would matter 
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little did not the resentment engender among them a suspicion 
of all movements intended to raise the status of the native, and so 
strengthen the minority who would import from South Africa 
the Boer attitude to the native. At present the ordinary Kenya 
settler is on excellent individual terms with the natives who work 
on his farm; a reputation for oppression or brutality can be 
easily earned and would dry up his labour supply. 

There are no mines in Kenya, no big exploitations that put the 
native under unnatural conditions approaching serfdom. Native 
and white man alike have one outlet—agriculture—and can move 
hand in hand together towards 2 mutual understanding in the 
prime task of making the land productive. 

In Kenya there is no fundamental cleavage between white man 
and native. The native reserves are assured; there can be no 
alienation of land in them for white settlers No power can be 
exercised to force natives to labour on white farms; even the 
economic pressure of the hut tax of 20s. a year is a small factor 
compared with the desires of the native to earn money to gratify 
his new-found wants. The other basic principle of eventual 
electoral rights of the native on an educational and property 
franchise has been, repeatedly affirmed by responsible British 
statesmen, though for the present the question has no actuality 
in view of the insignificant number of natives who could become 
qualified on any such franchise and the fact that the Colony is not 
self-governing. The real native problems are economic, and not 
political ; they are to a large extent local and detailed questions 
only known to the men on the spot. However much the Home 
Government has to be jealous of its trusteeship of the native, it 
cannot supervise the operations of government in Africa in the 
meticulous fashion it is asked to do. Some freedom must be 
given to the Administration, some responsibility entrusted to the 
settlers. If these men are always treated as incapable of render- 
ing justice to the native, the result will be that greatest of all 
injustices—leaving the native to himself and his own misery. 

After all, administrators and settlers are Englishmen, known 
for a spirit of fairplay, and the breed does not change by trans- 
plantation to Kenya. 

DANIEL HALL. 





EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


Ir is generally thought by politicians and others in Great Britain 
that one of the most hopeful plans for relieving unemployment 
is to encourage emigration to the overseas Dominions of the 
Empire, the idea being that the emigrants should take up 
land and engage in farming. To this end several schemes have 
been tried, but so far with little success. 

Many are much puzzled to account for the comparative 
failure of these schemes. They argue that there are large areas 
of fertile land in these Dominions, the development of which is 
being kept back only by lack of settlers, or, in other words, by 
shortage of labour, while at the same time Great Britain has a 
large surplus of labour. What more natural and reasonable, 
they say, than to transfer those who cannot obtain employment 
at home to other parts of the Empire where labour is so urgently 
needed ? 

Besides disposing of surplus labour in Great Britain, it is 
argued that the work of the settlers in new parts of the Empire 
will create new wealth which will result in an improved market 
for the goods which Great Britain manufactures. To quote 
from a recent article in this Review by Dr. L. Haden Guest : 

An expanding market in the Dominions created by the work of settlers 
upon the unused natural resources of these countries, an expanding 
market in the Colonies, an expanding market in India, these are the new 
factors which can break the vicious circle of low wages, unemployment, 
low purchasing power, and low wages again in this country, and enable 
the process of industrial reorganisation to be carried out on the basis of 
high wages and high standards instead of on the basis of insufficiency. 

Why is it that, in spite of these arguments, there has been 
so little response to the schemes of emigration which have been 
tried so far? The answer to this question lies in the fact that 
at the very base of the above line of reasoning there is a fallacy 
which renders the whole argument unsound. 

It seems to be universally realised that in the industrial world 
the crying need is for larger markets; demand lags far behind 
possible supply. But what is not so generally understood is that 
agriculture is in exactly the same plight. The arguments of 
those who wish to encourage migration are based on the pleasant 
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assumption that the demand for agricultural products is unlimited, 
but in point of fact it is no more unlimited than the demand for 
industrial products. The development of unsettled areas of 
agricultural land in different parts of the Empire is not being kept 
back by lack of settlers, but by lack of demand for the commodities 
which these lands are capable of producing. 

In industry the lack of sufficient demand results in low wages 
and unemployment, but in agriculture it results chiefly in low 
prices. Strictly speaking, there cannot be unemployment in 
the farming occupation. Farmers always have plenty of work 
to do, but what they may and often do lack is an adequate 
return for their work. This seems so obvious that it would hardly 
be necessary to point it out were it not that many seem to fail 
to realise it. Because there is no unemployment in agriculture, 
and because there is a considerable amount of vacant land, it is 
assumed that agriculture can absorb a large number of persons. 
As a matter, of fact, there are already too many engaged in 
farming for the well-being of the industry. 

Ever since the war period ended agriculture has been stifled 
by over-production—over-production which has been and still 
is continuaHy lowering prices below the cost of production ; 
indeed, the only check on production is low prices. This is true 
not merely of one or two kinds of farm produce, but of every 
kind. Take, for instance, a staple commodity, wheat. From 
1921 to 1924 the world was over-supplied with wheat, with the 
result that the price fell so low that even experienced and 
established farmers were thrown on their beam ends, and many 
others were completely ruined and had to give up farming. In 
1924 a short world crop caused prices to rise sharply, and 
immediately the brake of low prices was released production 
began to increase at a rapid rate, with the result that as produc- 
tion increased prices fell, until in 1928 ruinously low levels were 
again reached. Farmers are afraid to think what prices might 
have been this season had not the partial failure of the Canadian 
wheat crop and poor prospects in Australia and Argentina 
relieved the situation and caused a rise in prices. The world 
market for pork, beef, dairy produce, eggs, etc., is in the same 
precarious condition, and farmers are becoming more and more 
convinced that what their industry needs is a curtailment rather 
than an increase in production. 

To all this it may be objected that the Dominions themselves 
have all along favoured the bringing in of settlers, and that 
surely those who are on the spot must know the conditions in 
their own country. The answer to the objection is simply this. 
The wish for immigration on the part of the Dominions has 
really come from the business and industrial interests, which 
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unfortunately have an unduly large influence with the Dominion 
Governments—or at least with some of them—while the farmers, 
not realising the effect which increased immigration was likely to 
have on their industry, have for the most part remained passive. 
Manufacturers and business men in the Dominions, like those in 
the Old World, are looking out to enlarge their markets, and 
their idea in encouraging immigration was that their home 
market would improve with the increase in population. Not 
being themselves engaged in farming, they failed to understand 
conditions on the farms, although living on the spot, and they 
were blinded by what they believed to be their interests. At 
the present time there are not wanting signs that they are 
beginning to find out their mistake, though they have not yet 
reached the point where they are willing to admit it. What is 
bringing about the change of ideas more than anything else is 
the fact that the effect of the scheme of bringing in new settlers 
is reacting like a boomerang on the heads of those who were 
behind it. A considerable number of the immigrants, finding 
no real opening on the farms, have drifted into the cities, and are 
causing an unemployment question of some gravity. The writer 
is at present farming in Western Canada, and has in mind local 
conditions, but there is little doubt that things are not very 
different in other parts of the Empire. 

If people in Great Britain knew how different farming in 
Canada really is from what it is represented to be by interested 
parties they would understand better the reason for the failure 
of migration schemes. The returns from farming here are such 
that a farmer with not less than a half-section (320 acres) of land, 
horses, stock, and equipment fully paid for, and with no large 
debts, provided he has fair crops (by no means a certainty), can 
make a decent living. But when his labour (from eleven to 
fifteen hours a day in summer ; and most farmers are far from 
idle in the winter), his skill in farming and farm management, 
and his considerable capital investment are taken into account 
the returns are quite inadequate. When the employers of labour 
in any particular industry pay their employees low wages and 
work them long hours it is certain either that the industry in 
question is yielding poor returns or that the employees are being 
cheated by their employers. Farm labourers are the poorest- 
paid workers in Canada, and they work the longest hours. Yet 
there is no reason to think that the farmers are paying them less 
than they can afford. 

If, on the other hand, the farmer has large annual payments 
to make on land or mortgage, horses, machinery, etc., he is 
certain to have a hard struggle extending over a long period of 
years, and in the end may fail and find himself as poor as when he 
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started, If to heavy liabilities is added inexperience, his chances 
of success are, in the opinion of the writer, almost mil. 
Probably people in the British Isles do not know that there 
are in Canada many young men born in the country—farmers’ 
sons and others with farm experience—who would like to start 
farming if they saw any reasonable chance of success, and there 
is certainly something rather anomalous in bringing in and 
assisting settlers from the Old Country with no experience while 
ignoring those who are already in the country. The Soldier 
Settlement Scheme is a good example of what land settlement 
schemes are likely to come to. Although it might be denied in 
some quarters, that scheme, enormously expensive as it was, and 
in spite of the fact that the soldier settlers had far more assistance 
than is now offered to settlers, and in most cases some experience 
of farming and of the country, cannot fairly be said to be any- 
thing else but a failure. The Canadian Government would 
hardly venture on another such scheme. Perhaps it is worth 
mentioning that a number of those who have been brought to 
Canada from the British Isles under the Empire Settlement 
Scheme have been placed on the very farms which have been 


abandoned by soldier settlers. 
It has to be remembered that although there is a considerable 


amount of undeveloped land suitable for agriculture in the Empire 
this land is not the best. Most of the raw land left in Canada, 
for instance, is largely covered with scrub, which would have to 
be cleared (an expensive undertaking), or marshy land, which 
needs draining (a still more expensive business), or is so far north 
as to make farming very hazardous. If the land is vacant it is 
only because so far no one in Canada has thought it worth while 
trying to farm on it, and to attempt to put inexperienced settlers 
on such land would be simple cruelty. No doubt this land will 
be settled in course of time, but it will be done gradually, and 
principally by experienced farmers with at least some capital. 

One point remains to be dealt with. It is often stated in 
newspapers—Canadian and British—that Canada is in a very 
prosperous state and that farmers here are doing well. That 
the inhabitants of the cities and towns in Canada are on the 
whole prosperous is a fact, though some think that they are so 
largely at the expense of the farmers. But statements alleging 
that Canadian agriculture is in a prosperous and thriving 
condition are simply not true. 

To repeat what has been stated in the earlier part of this 
article. The factor which prevents the development of vacant 
lands in different parts of the Empire is not lack of labour, but a 
lack of demand for the commodities which that land is capable 
of producing, to which may be added the fact that much of the 
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land requires considerable labour and capital to bring it under 
cultivation. 

If, for the sake of the argument, the present attempts to place 
settlers from Great Britain on such lands did succeed, the result 
would be to transfer the burden of surplus labour from industry 
to agriculture, which, as has been already pointed out, is even 
now bearing its own burden of surplus labour in the shape of 
over-production, with its resulting low prices for farm products. 

Even supposing it were possible to bring this about, no 
fair-minded man would suggest that it would be a right, and no 
sensible man would think that it would be a wise, thing to do. 


Cyrit M. WINTER. 


Northfield Farm, 
k., Canada. 
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THE COST OF LITIGATION 


To go to law, as the phrase runs, is a proceeding which fortu- 
nately falls only to the lot of a small proportion of the population. 
It is both troublesome and expensive, but it is an abnormal 
occasion in the life of the ordinary man, as much as an operation 
for appendicitis or the breaking of a limb. In each of the latter 
cases a person incurs expense and suffers pain. The litigant is 
more fortunate, for, though he incurs expense, he does not suffer 
pain. When one pays a heavy doctor’s bill, or the large fee of a 
medical specialist, grumbling occurs, but, reluctantly as these 
persons are paid, there is no actual complaint. 

It may therefore’ be asked why is there, it may be inter- 
mittently, a public protest against the cost of litigation? The 
reason appears to be that the person—whether an incorporated 
body or an individual—who complains does so because he has a 
feeling that he is not being treated justly. He has suffered an 
injury, or he is defending himself against a wrong, or seeking to 
assert a civil right, and he resents incurring great expense in 
order to obtain justice. 

"A popular idea exists that lawyers make large profits from 
litigation, but it is not the most satisfactory side of a solicitor’s 
business, and if the wills of lawyers of either branch of the pro- 
fession are examined year by year, it will be found that the 
amounts left by deceased lawyers do not exceed, even if they 
equal, the estates left by men who have passed their lives in 
other work. The average incomes of barristers and solicitors 
are not greater than those of doctors, architects, engineers, and 
men of business. 

It must be recognised that legal work should be reasonably 
remunerated, and when the time occupied in conducting a lawsuit 
is considered, the cost of overhead charges and expenditure on 
such items as copying, and a reasonable profit for the person 
who is primarily responsible for the conduct of a case, it is obvious 
that to go to law must cost a substantial sum of money. 

Admitting this proposition, the question must still be asked 
whether there are any means by which litigation in the High 
Court can be made less costly than it is to-day. 
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That isolated portions of the subject are commented on from 
time to time is not surprising, but it can only be adequately 
considered if it is reviewed as a whole and in its relations to 
the actual process of litigation. 

The first point which seems to require notice is the incidence 
of the court fees (148 in number) in considering the cost of litiga- 
tion. In 1922 and 1924 the fees were increased, increasing at the 
same time the cost of litigation. In a bill of costs they do not 
fill so large a space as the actual working costs, but they are a 
substantial portion, especially if the case is one of some 


In an ideal state courts of law would be open without expense 
to litigants, but the practice of charging court fees has now 
become firmly fixed, and the most that can be expected is that 
these fees should be as little burdensome as possible to the 
litigant. That the increase in 1922 and 1924 tends to depress 
litigation, especially in respect of small amounts, cannot be 
doubted, and one change which is required is that, if possible, 
there should be some relation between the amount at stake and 
the amount of the fees. 

The cost of a writ to commence an action is 1/. 10s,, and is the 
same whether the claim is for 2001. or 2000/. Again, for setting 
down a case for trial the fee is 2/., and the amount is the same 
on a judgment ; in both cases the fee has no reference to the 
amount awarded or to the importance of the case. It should also | 
be borne in mind that the payment of a court fee requires the 
attendance of a solicitor’s clerk, and thus the multiplication of 
small fees increases the actual working charges. To diminish the 
number of fees and, where 2 judgment is for a sum of money, to 
institute a percentage charge would lessen the cost of litigation. 

The subject is one of difficulty, for there is much litigation, 
especially in the Chancery Division of the High Court, which does 
not aim at obtaining a judgment in pounds, shillings and pence, 
as, for instance, when it is sought to obtain an injunction to 
prevent a person or company from doing some act alleged to be 
injurious to the plaintiff. It might, therefore, be necessary to 
have some division of fees to cover both classes of cases. The 
subject is also made more troublesome since the interests of 
litigants and the interests of the Treasury are acutely opposed ; 
but if the former are squeezed too severely they will seek to have 
their differences decided outside the law courts. A sensible lay- 
man is usually, where the issue depends on a question of fact, as 
satisfactory a tribunal as a jury, and the English temperament is 
such that there are many laymen who will decide a case in which 
no points of law arise with complete satisfaction to the parties. 
The tendency towards arbitration is increased by the multiplica- 
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tion of charges such as court fees not less than by the satisfaction 
with which finality in litigation is regarded by laymen. 

Closely connected with court fees is the increase of expense 
caused by the multiplicity in modern practice of affidavits of a 
formal character which have necessarily to be sworn and filed. 
This multiplicity of documents which are supposed to be of a 
solemn character tends to discredit sworn testimony generally, 
The most striking example is the so-called affidavit of documents, 
which might equally well be a signed and unsworn statement ; 
but there are numerous occasions on which a written statement 
would be as effective as a sworn statement. The fact that 
witnesses are not sworn in an arbitration is a strong ground for 
an alteration in the practice in the High Court in regard to 
affidavits. It would, however, be quite misleading to allow any 
layman to suppose that an alteration of the fees, or the practice 
in regard to affidavits and other documents, is easy at the present 
time. Technicalities embodied in a legal system are not easily 
dislodged, and reform can only be accomplished by a competent 
committee having as its objective, not mere formal changes, but 
a thorough modernisation of the present system in regard to the 
matters to which reference has just been made. 

One cause of complaint among all classes of litigants is the 
fact that a successful party, though he is by a judgment given his 
costs, does not receive them in full. This fact rankles in the 
minds of successful litigants, and has become so well known as to 

‘incline those who would enter on litigation to submit to some 
amount of loss rather than incur a certain expense. It produces 
also in the community generally a definite sense of injustice in the 
course of litigation. This diminution of the actual costs incurred 
in a lawsuit by a successful litigant arises from what is known 
among lawyers as the taxation of costs. The germ of the practice 
will be found in a statute passed in the year 1605, intended to 
prevent dishonest lawyers from preying on clients and charging 
them excessive fees and making other unnecessary demands, and 
it gave the client a right to proceed against them in respect of 
these abuses. From this simple beginning the modern practice 
hasgrownup. The principle of it is admirable, since the intention 
is that the successful litigant should receive from his opponent all 
his reasonable costs, and that the unsuccessful litigant should be 
protected from excessive charges. In practice this ideal is not 
attained, for the taxation of costs as between party and party 
has now become so technical, and in regard to what are called 
discretionary charges so uncertain, that many expenses which 
from a common-sense point of view are reasonable are disallowed. 
‘ Whether,’ wrote Bentham, ‘ the party shall receive reimburse- 
ment at the expense of the loser depends upon a thousand capri- 
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cious and inconsistent rules.’ These words, if modified, would be 
applicable to-day. 

According to the Judicial Statistics for 1929, the amount of 
bills arising out of actions and similar matters in the Chancery 
Division lodged for taxation in the Supreme Court Taxing Office 
was 616,169/., and of this amount 525,754]. was allowed. In 
other figures, 90,415/. was disallowed and had to be paid by the 
successful litigants themselves. In the King’s Bench Division 
the respective amounts were 618,373/. and 438,215/.; 180,158l. 
had therefore to come out of the pocket of the successful party, 
or more than one-fourth of the amount claimed. Some part of 
this probably consisted of unreasonable or extravagant charges, 
but the larger portion comprised, no doubt, sums a litigant 
would regard as reasonable expenditure. That taxations as 
between party and party fail to do full justice is demonstrated by 
the fact that there is another well-known and more liberal scale, 
that of a taxation ‘ between solicitor and client.’ 

In actions brought against a public authority, if the latter is 
successful, judgment for the defendant carries costs ‘ as between 
solicitor and client’ ; and the same scale is occasionally allowed 
by the judges in the Chancery Division in some special cases, a 
jurisdiction arising from the general and inherent authority of 
the Lord Chancellor, which passed to the Chancery judges. Of 
this discretionary power the records of the Court of Chancery 
show many instances. 

It would be both undesirable and impossible to discuss 
technical details in these pages, but the present state of 
things in regard to costs may be illustrated by a single 
example. 

By a rule of the Supreme Court a fee for a retainer—that is, 
a fee to retain a counsel for an approaching trial—is not allowable 
in a taxation between party and party ; ina‘ solicitor and client’ 
taxation the taxing master has discretion to allow this fee. 
Obviously, if a litigant desires to be sure of obtaining the services 
of a particular counsel, it is a reasonable thing to retain him and 
to pay the usual fee. To say that in no case shall such a fee be 
reasonable as part of the costs of a successful litigant is equally 
and obviously unjust. Again, the bill of costs which is brought 
in for taxation can only commence with the issue of the writ, 
except that a ‘letter before action’ is allowed, an allowance 
comical in its limitations. For no lawsuit really begins with the 
issue of a writ ; there are always some preliminaries, consultations 
with and letters to and from solicitors, if not letters to and inter- 
views with opponents. Why, asks the man in the street, is the 
successful litigant not to obtain the costs of these as part of his 
expenses as much as the costs from the time when and after the 
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writ is issued ? From a business point of view nothing can be 
advanced in favour of the present practice. 

A more real indemnity of the successful litigant would 
complete the gradual extension of the principle of the Civil Law, 
in expensarum causa victus victori condemnandus est—that is, the 
vanquished litigant has to pay the costs—a principle which, as 
Professor Holdsworth has shown, only made its way into the 
Common Law by degrees, and which is still not sufficiently 
carried out. The conclusion to which any fair-minded individual, 
whether layman or lawyer, who considers this subject will come 
is that the whole of the regulations as to costs, and the decisions 
and practice on them, should be scrapped and a new scale and 
rules should be issued. In other words, the taxation of costs 
should in all cases and in every Division of the High Court be 
based on a view of what is reasonably payable by a client to a 
solicitor in respect of the expenses of the litigation from beginning 
to end. To obtain any such new scale and rules it would be 
necessary that, as in the case of court fees, the task should be 
accomplished by a small committee mainly composed, for this 
particular purpose, of solicitors, who are the only persons who are 
in daily contact with this special side of litigation, and who will 
endeavour to modernise the present system. 

Modernisation was the aim of the late Lord Gorell’s Committee, 
which was appointed by the Admiralty in 1909 chiefly to revise 
the Prize Court Rules. The modernisation of the practice was 
boldly faced, and in the first Report of the Committee (March 24, 
Ig10) it was stated that ‘ the existing rules embody a practice 
which is in our opinion quite unsuited to modern conditions. In 
revising these rules we aim at bringing the practice of the Prize 
Court into line as far as possible with that of the Admiralty 
Court.’ The work of this Committee, which was long and success- 
fully tested in the Great War, though it sustained some hostile 
academic criticism and was objected to by the Government of 
the United States, is referred to here because it is a precedent for 
the manner in which a stringent revision of the present system 
of the so-called taxation of costs should be conducted. 

An undue amount of attention has been given to the large 
fees of a few prominent barristers. Among physicians, surgeons, 
engineers, are some specialists whose fees are very large, but 
these do not represent the earnings of the majority of any of these 
professions. It is the same with the Bar. That the general 
rate of fees is higher now than it was twenty-five years ago is 
certain, but so are the charges in every calling and business, and it 
is by no means clear that the fees of barristers as an entire body 


1 History of English Law, iv., p. 536. 
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have increased in the same proportion as the charges of those 
who are engaged in other walks of life. In exceptional cases 
exceptional payments may reasonably be made to exceptional 
advocates, and when these fees become known there is an inclina- 
tion in the public mind to estimate general legal remuneration 
by them, and thus quite wrong impressions are formed. In 
some instances, it is true, the expenses of an action are out of 
proportion to the matter at stake, and this is the chief justifica- 
tion for the system of the taxation of costs, especially at a time 
when limited companies fill so large a part of the field of litiga- 
tion. To them litigation, though troublesome, is not of the same 
financial importance as it is to private individuals. 

But there is one practice in regard to the Bar which cannot be 
justified even though it has been judicially approved, that a 
junior should be paid one-third of the amount of his leader’s fee. 
The leader is paid a tee which he is regarded as being wortb, and 
the fee to the junior should be fixed on the same principle. Ifa 
change were made in this respect, it would alter a fixed practice, 
of which no one knows the origin, which from a common-sense 
point of view cannot be justified and prejudices the legal profession 
in public opinion. Yet it is doubtful if the change would have 
much practical result, for the present proportion is often a fair 
enough standard of remuneration, and if a more elastic system 
of taxation were established the present rather standardised 
scale of fees to junior counsel for work done in chambers should 
be replaced by one which takes more account of the actual work 
performed. In any case, whatever tends to cheapen litigation 
tends at the same time to increase it, and at any rate the moral 
value of a practice more in harmony with the ordinary principles 
of employment would be valuable. 

When the cost of litigation in all its aspects is impartially 
considered it is impossible to find means by which it can be made 
cheap, though it may be made less costly. Litigation will always 
be an abnormal occurrence, and as lawyers have, like other 
professional persons, to be adequately remunerated for their 
work, the litigant must continue to incur considerable expense. 
But this does not mean that the present cost may not be reduced 
and its incidence placed on a more satisfactory footing. If the 
litigant be successful, according to the now accepted principles 
of English law, he should not have to pay any costs that he has 
incurred which are reasonable from a business point of view. 
From this the result follows that the unsuccessful litigant may have: 
to pay more costs than he does at present, for now he escapes 
paying charges which he ought to bear. A diminution in costs 
should therefore be to the advantage rather of the unsuccessful 
than of the successful litigant, who, under a modern system of 
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taxation, should not have to bear the many charges which he 
now has to pay. . 

But a consideration of the subject of litigation necessarily 
leads an inquirer to the important and difficult subject of the 
procedure of the High Court, of which the present rules became 
law nearly half a century ago—in 1883. Amendments have been 
made in them from time to time, though in this age of change 
they remain almost untouched, and they are entombed in an 
intolerable mass of glosses, composed of judicial decisions, notes, 
and official directions. A simplification of procedure, a return 
to the original intention of those who were responsible for the 
Judicature Acts and Rules in the light of modern movements, 
and expectations, might, apart from other advantages, result in 
reducing the cost of litigation. But such a simplification must 
necessarily take many months to carry out, and cannot, therefore, 
for a long time affect the incidence and expense of a resort to the 
High Court. 

Moreover, however desirable improvements may be, it is 
useless to overlook the fact that litigants, whether private 
individuals or corporations, are isolated units without collective 
power. Discontent of persons or of limited companies does not 
in itself constitute a driving force, and such public action as 
exists is towards the employment of justiciable machinery outside 
the law courts rather than towards the improvement of their 
procedure, so that legal changes depend, not on public action, 
but on official energy at a time when high officials have their 
attention occupied by many more pressing and more popular 
subjects. 

E. S. ROSCOE. 
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THE BADGER AND HIS REPUTATION 


Wind-bitten beech with badger barrows, 

Where brocks eat wasp-grubs with their marrows, 
And foxes lie on short-grassed turf, 

Nose between paws to hear the surf 

Of wind in the beeches drowsily. 


(MASEFIELD.) 


THE natural history of the badger, or, more directly, the task of 
describing the strange animal and its stranger ways, constitutes 
a problem that has severely taxed the ingenuity of more than 
one student of animal life. Old writers appear to have known 
curiously little about this shy, solitary inhabitant of our quiet 
hillsides and valleys, the sturdy, ancient and eminently charac- 
teristic British beast, who, entrenched within his stoutly defended 
and often impregnable fortress, has defied the worst that man 
can devise against his race all down the ages. How often, one 
wonders, has it occurred to the casual observer who comes across 
an ancient badger stronghold that he is actually looking upon 
one of the most ancient ‘ castles ’ in the world? The antiquarian, 
and even the ordinary tourist, will journey many miles to inspect 
some historic fortification—usually an outstanding hill overlooking 
wide vistas of ‘ England’s green and pleasant land,’ as often as 
not crested with age-old pines, and still encircled with ramparts 
thrown up at some period of the dim past by the earliest sturdy 
defenders of our soil. They note with interest the mighty 
embankments—the same earth into which arrows and javelins 
once plunged—now carpeted with heather and honeycombed 
with rabbit-burrows, or the silent, grass-grown trenches, manned 
long ago by Saxon bowmen, now patrolled nightly by owls and 
foxes. The imaginative mind can conjure up almost any picture 
of bygone ages in such a place, and yet, as likely as not, if they 
care to step aside a little way from the beaten path, fancy will 
no longer be needed to bring them into direct touch with ancient 
history, for there they will come upon earthworks unmentioned 
in guide-books, still defended by a race as -unconquerable and 
almost as old as the hills themselves. There they are on the 
steepest slope, gleaming white and yellow among the patriarchal 
pines or beeches, and there they have been as likely as not for 
93 
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untold ages, modelled and remodelled from time to time, aban- 
doned, perhaps, for a century and again reoccupied by descen- 
dants as stout-hearted and conservative in their crude but 
effective methods of warfare as the badgers who pricked their 
ears at the tramp of the Saxon sentinels above them, or looked 
out with wonder at the glare of the Roman camp fires. 

Many a banished year and age, 

And tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage 


have broken down dynasties, changed and repopulated his native 
land, yet in many cases the ancient strongholds of the badger, 
entrenched deep in the very heart of the soil, remain impregnable 
to this day, and there are innumerable places where his human 
enemy, though aided by every modern contrivance, still assails 
him in vain. 

Every detail concerning the history and life of so old an 
inhabitant should be common knowledge. Our forefathers, one 
would have thought, must have known him well enough—too 
well in some respects, since he was the principal prize-fighter of 
the ‘ good old times.’ Yet, strange to say, old accounts of the 
badger as a general rule contain little more than a few common- 
place Ha stock anecdotes—singularly un-badgerlike—some 
stereotyped quotations from Buffon, together with comments 
upon the then prevailing ‘ sport ’’ of badger-baiting. Compared 
with one another, most of these descriptions read almost word for 
word, and, although appearing under many different names, in no 
way suggest anything approaching original research or observation. 

Now, in these enlightened times, can we with justice claim an 


appreciably wider knowledge than William Osbaldiston displayed 


when writing his quaint treatise on the Noble Art of Vemery, as 
pursued towards the close of the eighteenth century, or the 
compiler of the Sfortsman’s Cyclopedia, published for the in- 
struction of those who studied woodcraft fifty years later? 
Modern Nature writers for the most part can tell us little more 
than that the badger is a representative of the weasel family ; 
that he is a burrowing and a hibernating animal ; that he is fond 
of wasp-grubs, but, being unable to exist entirely upon this 
commodity, owing to the limited supply, he may be considered 
tolerably omnivorous in his diet. Even upon the latter point 
they appear to be uncertain, as evinced by the interminable 
discussions as to whether the creature is or is not addicted to 
raiding henroosts, committing murderous assaults upon sheep- 
folds during the lambing season, munching up game chicks, and 
all the many things not done by law-abiding citizens of the 
woods and brakes—if such exist. In a word, the badger, like 
most truly wild creatures, has been reluctant to divulge his 
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entire life-story. Circumstances have compelled him to reveal 
its bare outline, but, like the stolid Devonian who sold the 
original copy of Widecombe Fair to Mr. Baring Gould, but took 
care to ‘ keep some o’ the best verses for hisself,’ so the badger 
has contrived to reserve and keep intact many interesting secrets 
concerning the details of his inner life. 

In Nature study perhaps the greatest difficulty lies in deter- 
mining the precise point at which fact ends and fiction begins, 
or in tracing the origin of the many purely fictitious notions that 
somehow get afoot. Accident has probably been responsible for 
most of them, some anecdote exaggerated or improperly explained. 
Mistakes again so easily occur, while in these days pure invention 
is too frequently called upon to supply the lack of first-hand 
experience or observation. Mr. Herbert Ponting, in his book 
The Great White South, gives an illuminating account of the 
manner in which a sea-animal story, extorted from him by a 
Sydney reporter, was embellished beyond recognition, and I 
remember a naive request made to me by a newspaper corre- 
spondent by whom I was accosted when stepping off a C.P. 
Transcontinental express. The man wished to know whether 
anything of outstanding interest had occurred upon the journey, 
and, receiving a reply in the negative, he demanded with 
characteristic western brevity whether I could not oblige him 
with some glaring untruth for the occasion, since he was out to 
procure unique copy for his paper by fair means or foul. 

It is not difficult to believe that the ‘ professional naturalist,’ 
pledged to provide an interesting daily or weekly article, must 
now and again find himself in a position similar to that of the 
reporters mentioned, and this thought inevitably crossed my 
mind when, not long ago, I was assailed in the hunting-field by 
an acquaintance who opened fire with a startling question: ‘ Is 
it true that a fox invariably emerges from its earth backwards ? ’ 
My reply to the effect that a fox might do so when—and only 
when—someone was drawing it out by the brush did not appear 
to satisfy the interrogator. It transpired that he had just been 
reading an article containing that assertion, and, though it is 
quite possible that the writer had good reason for making such 
an announcement, one would like to know how the idea originated. 
There can be little doubt that many utterly erroneous, but 
frequently accepted, impressions are based upon foundations as 
unsubstantial. A circumstance incorrectly observed or accounted 
for, a statement repeated with a little exaggeration, a measure 
of credulity on the part of readers or listeners, and a theory springs 
into being which all the accumulated knowledge of the scientists 
is powerless to explode. 

It is, indeed, nearly impossible to explode any notion, however 
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fantastic, concerning wild creatures. Even the ancient and, one 
may venture to say, absurd question as to whether the hedgehog 
does or does not suck cows has lately been revived, and its pros 
and cons debated in prominent journals. All the stock argu- 
ments, both for the prosecution and defence, have been brought 
into play, the inevitable ‘authentic’ instances given and dis- 
credited, the sceptic pointing out that the unfortunate little 
beast is physically incapable of doing anything of the kind. 
They argue about the sharpness of its spines and teeth, which 
any self-respecting cow might reasonably be expected to resent, 
or the insufficient size of its mouth for such a purpose, which 
latter, incidentally, is a somewhat weak contention, as anyone 
can testify who has seen the width of his gape when bisecting a 
large black slug. Curiously enough, however, one simple and 
conclusive argument does not appear to occur to the disputants. 
The hedgehog, after all is said and done, is an exceedingly small 
animal. He can drink at most a teacupful of milk, and, even 
admitting that the cow permitted the liberty, the amount con- 
sumed would be too insignificant to be missed. In the given 
instances of cows sucked dry the culprit for this reason must 
necéssarily -be a ‘much larger animal—probably some other 
member of the herd. 

Authenticated instances of the seemingly impossible are 
constantly cropping up in natural history, to confound the 
eminent scientist—who, as a rule, wisely assumes his armour of 
severe and impenetrable incredulity—and secretly to puzzle the 
less distinguished but equally accurate observer. There are 
people who appear to specialise in remarkable experiences, even 
as there are undeniably good card-holders, or people who possess 
a positively uncanny knack of ‘ drawing a winner.’ These are, 
perhaps, the most difficult to ‘ catch out,’ since as a rule they 
possess the knack of making a great deal out of nothing. Then 
we have the habitual yarn-spinner, who allows his imagination 
so free a range that in course of time he almost comes to believe 
his own stories and is unable to refrain from romancing even 
in the course of ordinary conversation. One is reminded of 
Longfellow’s Iagoo, than whom 


None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders, 


and, though this type of person is seldom taken seriously in 
everyday life, he is apt to work considerable mischief if he 
happens to specialise in natural history. 

Again, there is the sensationalist who finds the mid-winter 
bird’s nest or hears the early cuckoo. He has an incurable trick 
of ‘seeing things.’ He is genuine enough—to the best of his 
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own belief—his faults being merely over-keenness and an ex- 
cessive optimism which frequently cause him to mistake the 
commonplace for the unique. His case is a trifle difficult. If 
encouraged, his frequent discoveries become wearisome, while, 
on the other hand, polite incredulity is not always easily 
expressed. I once heard an old West Country farmer describing 
a recent alleged experience to a crony. It concerned a fox, 
which, if I remember correctly, had been chased round a thick 
covert by the farmer’s terrier in a somewhat curious manner., 
He had just reached the most vivid point of the narrative, when 
the other broke in with the leading question as to who had 
actually seen the fox. The narrator claiming that distinction, 
his friend announced, with engaging but disconcerting candour :, 
‘Then I don’t believe a word o’ it.’ 

So downright a manner of repudiating questionable state- 
ments is scarcely customary in polite conversation. However 
incredulous, one makes some non-committal remark, and the 
narrator passes on to repeat his story elsewhere. There are 
times, however, when the position becomes a trifle difficult. A 
year or two ago I was requested by a neighbour to come and 
view a marvellous ‘ viper,’ 4 feet in length, which he had just 
despatched, being, of course, immensely proud of the achieve- 
ment. Accompanied by a friend, I went, not without misgivings, 
to inspect the prodigy. It was suspended full length from a 
beam in an outhouse, while the man who had killed it—the hero 
of the hour—stood telling the tale of his prowess to an awe- 
stricken audience of village people who were studying the reptile 
from a respectful distance as, kept in motion by frequent tentative 
pokes from a stick, it pivoted slowly upon its string, its bruised 
olive-green skin still glossy in the sunlight. It was certainly a 
remarkable specimen of its kind, but, needless to say, not a 
viper, and I was at a loss what to say or do when my companion, 
who, though no naturalist, was at least capable of distinguishing 
the common objects of the hedgerows, blurted out: ‘Surely it’s 
a grass-snake.’ Soften it as I might; the blow had fallen. Not 
too heavily, however, for it was a characteristic case of a man 
convinced against his will, and I have no doubt that he remade 
many converts after our departure. 

The man concerned, it should be emphasised, was far from 
being a tyro. On the contrary, he had literally grown grey in 
the study of the wild creatures among whom he had lived and 
whose habits he had closely observed for half a century. One 
would have accepted a statement from him upon any question of 
woodcraft or natural history without reserve. The instance, 
however, proved him as capable of glaring error as the merest 
novice, and the case is only one of many that have occurred 
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within my experience, the mistake in every case being made in 
perfect good faith. Humanum est errare; and, in view of this 
unchallengeable aphorism, a measure of caution in accepting any 
statement is not so much advisable as imperatively necessary. 

Purely fictitious tales more often than not defeat their own 
ends by their obvious absurdity, and one cannot but suspect that 
many of the old tales recorded by early writers must have 
originated in the imaginative brain of some wag whose sole idea 
at the moment was to ‘ get a rise’ out of his listeners. Quite 
recently I came across a hedgehog story proceeding from no less 
distinguished a pen than that of the naturalist Jesse. One does 
not question his veracity, but in this instance one has misgivings 
as to the reliability of his informant. Here is the passage 
verbatim : 


During the summer of 1818, as Mr. Lane, gamekeeper to the Earl of 
Galloway, was passing by the wood of Glascaden, near Garlieston, in 
Scotland, he fell in with a hedgehog, crossing the road at a small distance 
before him, carrying on its back six pheasant’s eggs, which upon examina- 
tion he found it had pilfered from a pheasant’s nest hard by. The 
ingenuity of the creature was very conspicuous, as several of the remaining 
eggs were holed, which“must have been done by it when in the act of 
rolling itself over the nest, in order to make as many adhere to its prickles 
as possible. After watching the motions of the urchin for a short time 
longer, Mr. Lane saw it deliberately crawl into a furze-bush, where its 
nest was, and where the shells of several eggs were strewn around, which 


had at some former period been conveyed thither in the same manner. 


An interesting anecdote, but from a practicable point of view 
utterly impossible, as anyone who has tried to penetrate the shell 
of a pheasant’s egg with a pin cannot fail to be aware. To pierce 
the shell of any large egg a considerable amount of concentrated 
and judiciously applied pressure is necessary. This, in the hedge- 
hog’s case, would be out of the question. Even if he deliberately 
rolled upon the clutch, the points of his slender spines would be 
deflected by the hard polished surface of the eggs. To crush 
them by dint of his weight would be the utmost that he could 
achieve, and even supposing that he impaled one or two, these 
would certainly be dislodged in his awkward struggles to regain 
his feet. The proceeding, however, is inconsistent with the 
animal’s habits, since the hedgehog makes no store nor does it 
carry food to its nest. It feeds as it goes, and I have never 
seen a tame hedgehog carry away as much asa crumb, Again 
the mental process by means of which the creature might be 
induced to employ its spines for so unnatural a use undoubtedly 
exceeds the plainly defined limitations of the animal mind, which 
preclude the possibility of any creature deliberately turning parts 
of its body to other account than their own natural function. 
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The prickly armour of a hedgehog serves its owner for defensive 
purposes only, and not for attack, or—the same thing in effect— 
as a means of procuring and conveying supplies. Its jaws would 
be employed for any such use. One would be exceedingly sur- 
prised to see a dog carrying a package under its armpit instead 
of in its mouth, which constitutes, I think, a parallel case. The 
egg story is on a par with the old notion of a rat sampling the 
contents of a bottle by the introduction of its long tail—an 
impracticable proceeding for many obvious reasons—or that of a 
squirrel deliberately setting forth for a cruise upon a piece of 
bark with tail erected to serve as a sail, though the latter idea 
rests upon the authority of the solemn Olaus Magnus, whose 
integrity was beyond question. The most extravagant tales are 
all vouched for by somebody, and therein lies the difficulty. The 
hedgehog anecdote, if indeed witnessed, could have been nothing 
else than the result of some practical joke. That appears to be 
the one hope for the veracity of the worthy gamekeeper. 

Almost equally unacceptable is the belief still current among 
many naturalists that the badger, suspecting the presence of 
traps, deliberately rolls upon them to avoid being caught. In 
this case, however, there is a substratum of truth to account 
for the supposition. The badger, like the ratel and others of his 
family, is exceedingly fond of rolling. It is more than likely that 
one of his first acts upon emerging from his burrow is to indulge 
in this special form of recreation, and beyond question he has 
been known actually to roll over traps placed in his runways, 
escaping upon such occasions with no worse consequences to 
himself than a nasty pinch and a considerable fright. In these 
cases, however, his good fortune has been due to accident rather 
than conscious forethought upon his part. Had he entertained 
the slightest suspicion of the trap’s presence, one cannot believe 
that the shy creature would deliberately tamper with so deadly 
a contrivance, nor is it quite reasonable to suppose him capable 
of sufficient acumen to realise that the cruel iron teeth, whose 
hold upon one of his limbs would prove so inexorable, could obtain 
no effective grip upon the broad surface of his back. Actually 
few animals are more wary of a gin, and few are more skilful at 
locating its whereabouts. Not long ago I asked a local trapper, 


who was pursuing his dreadful vocation dangerously near the 
haunts of a badger which I was anxious to preserve, to spare the 


animal if it had the misfortune to be caught. He replied that I 
might set my mind at rest upon that score, his chance of catching 
it being slight indeed. He told me that in‘the course of thirty 
years’ experience he had never found a badger in one of his 
rabbit-gins, though foxes and almost all other animals frequently 
took the fatal step. Badgers, of course, are caught in gins, but 
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only upon comparatively rare occasions and by the exercise of 
considerable trouble and ingenuity. 

Both the badger and hedgehog are decidedly interesting 
creatures. Truth is usually more wonderful than fiction, and 
each of these animals in the course of its ordinary life displays 
abilities more remarkable than any of the habits erroneously 
ascribed to it. The badger in particular appears to possess senses 
entirely unknown to science. I have often remarked upon his 
amazing dexterity in locating the precise whereabouts of young 
rabbits ensconced in their nesting burrows 2 or 3 feet below the 
surface of the ground. Every sportsman knows the difficulty of 
fixing the spot under which some stubborn old rabbit is occupying 
a ferret’s attention, and as often as not a good dog is powerless 
to render any effectual assistance, even with subterranean 
rumblings and bumpings to indicate the place. The badger, 
however, with no other guide than his own extraordinary nose, 
experiences no such difficulty. One sniff at the burrow’s mouth 
assures him that it is occupied. He proceeds to find the nearest 
point from which the nursery can be approached—it may be 
yards away from the. hole—and, if not too deep, he bores his way 
straight into‘it, horizontally or vertically as the case may be. He 
always appears to know the precise extent of his own ability. 
A dog when tunnelling is frequently baulked by roots or boulders, 
and is obliged to abandon the attempt, but I have never yet 
inspected a shaft sunk by a badger which did not bear tragic 
testimony to the success of the venture. A dog, it should be 
remarked, can wind rabbits from the burrow’s mouth quite as 
readily as a badger, but he lacks the sense that enables the wild 
animal to locate their exact whereabouts. He can only adopt 
the comparatively clumsy and seldom effective method of follow- 
ing the passage, nor can he wind a rabbit immediately beneath 
him unless very near the surface. The badger, indeed, appears 
to be gifted with faculties which one can only classify as ‘ under- 
ground senses,’ and, unlike any other animal, he seems able to 
exist almost entirely without air. When terriers invade his 
stronghold his favourite device is to ‘ bury himself’ by dint of 
boring yet deeper into the sand and blocking the passage behind 
him. This in the case of almost any other animal would amount 
to an act of suicide. When men inexperienced at the work attempt 
to dig out a fox, more often than not they only succeed in blocking 
the hole and losing it altogether. The fox in such a case never 
comes out, unless there happens to be another passage com- 
municating with that in which he is entombed. Neither, inci- 
dentally, does a rabbit. A comparatively short space of time 
suffices to suffocate either of these animals when confined to a 
limited area underground. A badger, however, has other re- 
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sources at his disposal. I have never yet heard of an instance of 
his death from suffocation, or, for that matter, of such an acci- 
dent in the case of a ferret, though the latter is not infrequently 
confined for a long while in the narrowest compass by the body 
of a rabbit that it has killed, and which effectually blocks the 
narrow passage. This, one might remark, is almost the only 
point upon which the badger displays any qualities in common 
with the other weasels. Apart from any structural connecting 
links, it is difficult to trace any resemblance in habit or deport- 
ment between the badger and his supposed relatives, the true 
weasels, He entirely lacks, for example, their astonishing agility, 
being, for his size, the slowest animal upon four legs. I once 
knew a man, neither young nor particularly active, who prided 
himself upon his ability to outpace any badger, and upon the 
occasion of a moonlight hunt he undertook for a trifling bet to 
pursue and touch with his foot the first badger that took to the 
open. This he actually accomplished, chasing an old ‘ boar’ 
across a large pasture and applying his boot to the animal’s 
hindquarters just as it reached the fence. By so doing he ‘ killed 
the scent ’—to employ the conventional term for one of the most 
unaccountable things that can happen in hunting—and, spoiling 
the sport in consequence, made himself generally unpopular. 

Another habit of the badger, shared with few others of the 
weasel family, is that of hibernating, which goes farther than any- 
thing to disprove the fiercely carnivorous tendencies of which he 
is accused by people who seek an excuse for persecuting him. 
No strictly carnivorous animal hibernates, with the exception of 
the polar bear, who has acquired this habit for obvious reasons. 
It is lack of their customary food that compels animals to seek 
winter quarters. When, therefore, the roots, berries, and small 
reptile and insect life upon which the badger mainly subsists are 
no longer procurable, he adopts the wisest course possible, and 
goes to sleep until better times, leaving his rapacious cousins the 
polecat, the marten, and the ermine to carry on their sanguinary 
business as usual. In this respect, again, the hedgehog, another 
insectivorous creature, follows the badger’s example. In most of 
his ways, indeed, the prickly ‘ urchin’ is a badger in miniature. 
Like the grey prowler, he commits few real depredations, though 
either animal is not averse from availing itself of any windfall in 
the shape of a young bird or an egg that chance throws in its way. 
A hedgehog may enter a coop at times, just as a badger now and 
again forces its way into a henroost. Such instances are so 
unusual, however, that they are not worthy of consideration, and 
one cannot but wonder that people take so much trouble to 
‘establish ’ them. When established they can only be regarded 
as the exceptions to which every rule is subject. 
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A hedgehog cannot burrow for himself ; he lacks the badger’s 
fossorial limbs, even as the badger lacks the prickly armour, 
though provided with a wiry coat of no common texture. . He 
loses little on account of this weakness, however, since he makes 
himself at home in anyone’s burrow, and into some dry hole he 
retreats at winter’s approach, there to make that astonishing 
little nest—one might almost call it a cocoon—which few people 
have an opportunity of seeing. A hedgehog, deep in his winter 
sleep, is literally encased in a thick wadding of dry grass, moss, 
straw, any material that may be obtainable ; and how the little 
beast succeeds in wrapping himself up so closely and how he extri- 
cates himself are questions that may well puzzle an observer, or 
anyone unacquainted with the endless patience of the wild folk. 

A hedgehog cannot be described as fair game to anyone. He 
is too defenceless, too inoffensive, and it speaks well for his timid 
methods of self-preservation that he exists in England to-day. 
The badger, up to a certain point, is very well able to take care 
of himself. In a country of deep sandbanks he has always an 
unassailable stronghold at hand, within which he can defy direct 
assault. Upon clay lands, on the contrary, where no creature can 
burrow deeply, he’is helpless, and would soon be exterminated 
were he not more or less preserved for so-called ‘ badger- 
hunting ’—a pastime to be discouraged by all genuine sportsmen, 
since the capture of the hapless creature is too frequently followed 
by baiting in some barn or enclosure. The legitimate sport that 
the badger provides is little. He is seldom hunted with hounds, 
since that involves nightwork, and he can only be shot after 
patient waiting, either between his ‘settes’ and the nearest 
water upon long midsummer afternoons or when emerging from 
his burrow some moonlight night, when, for once, the friendly 
wind has failed to warn him of danger. Almost every sportsman 
naturalist, when passing through the thoughtless stage, has 
matched his wits against those of the badger at some time or 
other, and endeavoured to circumvent him when following his own 
secluded way under the summer stars. After a while, however, 
studying him year by year, learning more about his many curious 
and interesting ways, the hunter’s attitude gradually changes. 
One’s sympathies go out to the independent, stout-hearted beast 
who, molesting nobody, asks only to be let alone. Far from 
scheming his overthrow, one loses all desire to turn the shy 
creature’s happiness into tragedy, and offers him, as a rule, that 
measure of protection which lies within one’s power. The badger 
sorely needs active protection, at least from unmerited and 
illegitimate persecution. The R.S.P.C.A. would do well to con- 
centrate upon his case. 

Doucias GORDON. 
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No contemporary literary reputation is static, and the first few 
years after a writer's death nearly always bring about changes 
in critical opinion, which, while seldom lasting, are nevertheless 
indicative of a new spirit. While a man is alive criticism, which is 
largely a polite gesture as far as the famous are concerned, is apt 
to be blurred by over-emphasis, but when he is gone we see him 
from another angle, an angle that either fortifies our belief or 
makes us wonder at our former enthusiasm. When death puts 
an end to life, it puts also an end to an era. With the passing of 
the personality the man himself ceases to stand between us and 
’ his creations. The work is finished : the time has arrived to judge 
it with what we believe to be perspective. When the pzans 
of praise have faded, the reaction sets in. The voice of genius 
somehow loses its convincing quality when it echoes from a fresh 
grave ; and therefore, while it is interesting to watch the changing 
orientation of criticism, it is foolish to let it sway our own indepen- 
dent jugment. 

On the other hand, outside literary circles death often has the 
effect of making people perceive what they have lost : a literary 
reputation is frequently both rising and falling at the same time. 
While the critic is no longer under the sway of a personality, the 
average man is moved by the disappearance of a great figure. 
And so what I propose to do in this article is to examine, as well 
as I can, the hold that the work of Joseph Conrad (who has now 
been dead for over five years) has both upon the younger genera- 
tion of writers and upon the younger generation of people as a 
whole. 

It must be remembered that the idol of one generation of 
critics is invariably suspect of the next. As soon as a reputation 
is established and has escaped from the boundaries of a clique, it 
is sure to be questioned. This is in the natural order of things, 
for those who have left our tutelage cease to be our special posses- 
sion ; and we ought not to be in the least surprised to find that the 
art of Joseph Conrad is now undergoing that ordeal both in 
America and in England. 

The young writers of to-day are not contemptuous of him as 
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they are, say, of Meredith, but some of them consider that he has 
been over-praised and that his work does not adequately stand 
the tests they deem imperative. To this school Conrad is a 
romanticist ; and as its whole tendency is away from romance— 
to which, of course, it applies its own meaning—it regards him 
as an exotic ‘ sport ’ rather than as a serious novelist. 

Such critics do not deny power to Conrad; they only deny 
supreme importance. They respect his gifts, but they consider 
that they were partially wasted. Conrad so often stands for 
what they dislike ; he is, for them, too involved in his approach, 
too sumptuous in his language, and, at the same time, too con- 
ventional in his attitude. To be daring in conception while simple 
in expression is, one might say, the aim of the present school, 
This may seem an over-statement, but I think that an examina- 
tion of the more creative current literature will show that, if the 
ideas tend to be bizarre, the construction tends to be conservative, 
There are exceptions, I am aware, but I am dealing with the 
main stream. I do not go so far as to assert that the writers of 
to-day follow the example of Lenin, who put shattering ideas into 
language that a child could follow, but I do maintain that a 
subtly indivigualised“and modulated directness is now the admired 
goal. 

It is dangerous to generalise, but it appears to me that in 


England a cool clarity, rather reminiscent of the eighteenth , 


century, is sought for, while in the United States the effort is to 
write a ‘hard-boiled’ prose which goes straight to the point 
without any frills. English and American literature travel more 
and more along different lines, but the young novelists of both 
countries are affected, according to their national bias, by a new 
conception of realism. Perhaps this is a reaction from the 
symbolism which has been so rampant, but in any case it is a 
realism which fights shy of sentiment and which sees in the 
beauty that at once captures the heart and stirs the imagination 
someth ng to be avoided. 

This realism has its own artificial rules, but every school of 
criticism regards its opinions as absolute and judges other writers 
accordingly. To the modern intellectuals Conrad’s atmospheric 
effects and emotional stress are alike rather distasteful. They 
read into these things a lack of that classic calm or matter-of-fact 
downrightness through which alone, according to them, the world 
can be viewed without exaggeration and with aloof hyperbole. 
_~ They would even deny that he was a first-rate psychologist. 
{ They would argue that he walks round his characters instead 
| of studying them at first hand, and would assert probably that 
| the characters themselves are romantic figments. The glow of 
| Conrad’s creative energy is lost upon these analytical materialists, 
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and the very richness of his gifts disturbs them. His nobility and 
compassion, which, as expressed by him, are in their eyes only too 
likely to distort the face of truth, seem unsound and alarming. 

And, as I said before, they do not like what one may call his 
philosophy. His conservatism appears to them stultifying to the 
free spirit of an artist. I daresay this is much less true of America 
than of England, where radical opinions are considered as the 
birthright of literary originality, but I fancy that in both countries 
Conrad’s ideas on social and political problems. are antipathetic 
to the modern spirit—the modern spirit as represented by this 
particular school. The writer of to-day wants to rid himself of 
all inhibitions ; he feels that it is only by so doing that he can 
examine every question anew. The novel for him is, in the main, 
a work of exploration, a revaluing of all the activities and codes 
of life. 

It is, of course, extremely easy to exaggerate these tendencies 
and to announce a general rule from particular cases, but it is 
universally true that hero-worship is repulsive to the anti- 
romantic and that nothing pleases him more than to criticise with ~ 
careful lack of enthusiasm any outstanding figure. 

Destructive criticism, expressed in language of contemptuous 
finality, is the natural weapon of people resolved to liberate their 
imaginations from the stifling weight of their predecessors. The 
creative writer must fortify himself by a belief in his own atti- 
tude, and destructive criticism is one of the simplest ways to 
achieve that. Such an attitude is instinctive, not forced, and 
it is a profound mistake to argue that egotism, rather than con- 
viction, is at the back of it. New work requires new standards, 
and new standards automatically require that the old standards 
be disparaged. 

Moreover, look at it from another point of view. We are 
_ inclined to smile at the apparently self-satisfied coteries formed 
by minorities, but we forget that self-satisfaction is a challenge 
and that inner diffidence often goes with outer dogmatism. People 
in a minority tend to gravitate together, for, apart from their 
common interests, they know that the best means of defying, and 
ultimately persuading, the world is to show a bold and united 
front. Individual certitude is all very well, but as soon as we can 
find a few people to agree with us our very certitude is vastly 
strengthened. It was, I think, Novalis who made a remark to 
this effect, and it explains much. 

And we must be careful to differentiate between the genuine 
writers and the hangers-on. There is no snobbery more hopeless 
than that of the second-rate persons who want to be in the swim. 
Such persons abound upon the outskirts of the latest artistic 
movements and delight in giving them their enthusiastic and 
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spurious support. One can find plenty of people like that ready 
to attack great writers with parrot phrases; but the genuine 
critic does not attack Conrad ‘because he despises him, but 
because he thinks that, though he is on the wrong tack, he is 
formidable. Conrad himself would at times speak with positive 
violence about his special bée noir, Dostoievsky, but he did so 
just because he knew that many intelligent people were under 
his influence—which he regarded as detestable. 

It is stupid to dismiss adverse criticism with a mere shrug 
of annoyance until one has tried to discover what it is that has 
induced it. And this can sometimes best be achieved by an 
oblique method. Let us see, for example, what the modern 
young critics’ reactions are to another great writer recently dead. 
I refer to Thomas Hardy. Why is it that Hardy is, on the whole, 
more to their liking than Conrad ? His construction is often crude, 
his style often wooden, and at times he sinks into an appalling 
banality. And yet just because he endeavours to be realistic and 
_ direct, and because he often takes what looks like a Nihilistic 

view of existence, his glaring faults are pardoned and his old- 
fashioned methods condoned. They perceive his real greatness, 
while Conrad’sreal greatness seems to elude them. 

Hardy, it is true, had a romanticism of his own, but to the 
modern mind it is not a dangerous romanticism like Conrad's. 
It is, in essence, a Victorian romanticism ; and that strikes them 
as being quaint rather than disquieting. It is as though a man 
whose intellect one respected had some odd kink about the earth 
being flat. It is no use trying to pin down a critic, but I am of the 
opinion that if certain critics of to-day are trying to undermine 
the foundation upon which Conrad’s fame rests, it is largely 
because they feel that in the writings of this remarkable but, to 
them, mistaken man there is a seductive charm and passionate 
intensity which correspond to some false need of the age. 

This is an era of complaisant verdicts. But now, as always, 
criticism is a matter of personal predilections; and personal 
predilections are conditioned by surroundings. Why, then, feel 
agitated by these changes of opinion, which, like a thief in the 
night, always seem to arrive when we are least expecting them ? 

Time alone enables us to approximate to absolute judgments, 
and although every critic can give voluminous reasons for his 
views, it is certain that many of the deepest of these reasons are 
imponderable and unself-conscious. There are fashions in all 
things, and just as the fashions in clothes of ten years ago often 
look more incongruous than those of a hundred years ago, so do 
the artistic ideals of yesterday often appear peculiarly obsolete 
to the latest school. This accounts, no doubt, for the fact that, 
while writers of the recent past are constantly being consigned 
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to a lower level, writers who have already sunk into obscurity are 
constantly being brought out of it. The universal dislike of 
growing old is youth’s most powerful weapon, and the young 
always have the whip-hand. To be called middle-aged and 
incapable of receiving new impressions is as deadly a charge as to 
be told that you are lacking in a sense of humour. Few have the 
moral daring to argue that maturity has as just a vision as youth. 

And there is still another reason why Conrad’s hold upon the 
critics is scarcely what it was. Conrad was a unique product of 
three nations—Poland where he was born, France where he spent 
the receptive years of his young manhood, England where he 
worked and became celebrated—and his gifts were both too 
strange and too original for him to found a new school or to 
be accepted fully as a representative author. To begin with, 
naturally, these very qualities, so striking in their freshness, 
attracted fervent praise. But it was aimost inevitable that sooner 
or later they would awaken opposition. Conrad’s work is not in 
the true line of succession of English literature ; and though the 
moderns may despise their predecessors, yet they cannot help 
possessing the same national traits. 

When I was a boy Meredith was still, more or less, the hero of 
the young men. I have seen his place taken—also, more or less— 
by Stendal, Dostoievsky, James, Conrad, Proust, and goodness 
knows whoelse. I have seen one group of writers rise and another 
fall ; the rehabilitation of the eighteenth century ; the emergence 
into popularity, with one set, of Trollope and Melville, the 
eclipse, with another, of Turgenief and Anatole France. One 
can see almost anything if one waits long enough. As Conrad 
wrote in one of his books, ‘ All passes and all changes.’ The wheel 
of fashion frequently makes the full circle, and long oblivion 
sometimes blossoms again into fame. I do not know who is now 
the guiding light. Perhaps nobody is. Perhaps the age is suf- 
ficient to itself and every man is his own mentor. It would be, 
at any rate, a sign of vitality, assurance and courage. 

But finally let me revert to what I wrote at the beginning of 
this paper about the inevitable reaction which follows upon 
death. When all is said and done, it is there that one may 
perhaps discover the most potent reason for the present attitude of 
certain critics. It is indeed a universal experience that within 
a few years of death a lauded reputation, a high fame, always 
suffer a temporary eclipse. Every observer has seen that happen 
again and again. In the light of time it is really of little import- 
ance—it all depends on the man—for it is but analogous to the 
swing of a pendulum. 

And let us remember that while the critics may blame Conrad 
for certain defects, it does not necessarily follow that he had 
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these defects, or that, if he did have them, they are really defects, 
I do not propose to argue the point ; I only want to call attention 
to it. In my opinion Conrad’s adverse critics could be, as a rule, 
successfully answered out of Conrad’s own books ; but that is a 
‘business I can leave to others. I would observe, however, that 
in Conrad’s letters there are refutations of some of the very things 
with which he is charged. For example, the younger critics do 
not like his eloquence ; but Conrad’s eloquence was not due to a 
love of fine writing, but was bound up with his whole method and 
personality. As he wrote to me once, ‘I have always tried to 
avoid eloquence, a thing contemptible in itself.’ 

I have been speaking hitherto about the opinions of one 
modern group—certain advanced critics of the younger genera- 
tion—and even so I have epitomised their scattered views 
as though each held all those which I have enumerated. But I 
have done this, and emphasised the different points, because, 
according to precedent, the time may quite likely arrive when 
these critics will begin to influence a bigger circle of readers and 
when people will allow their own judgment to be stampeded 
against their will. Earthquakes are often heralded by subter- 
ranean rumbles. q 

When Conrad died his fame was spreading fast over the entire 
English-speaking universe. He was admired alike by the complex 
and by the simple, by the able critic and by the average man, by 
every type of reader from the scholar to the schoolboy. It was 
fame of that order which is granted only to those in whose work 
people feel there is something inherently great: and now, even 
despite the partial defection of the present-day critics, that fame 
is still growing. And it may be illuminating to trace this growth 
and so try to get an insight into its real force. 

The general interest in Conrad began, I surmise, as a fashion- 
able craze. After the publication of Chance in 1914 it became 
the correct thing to read Conrad. That kind of vogue, usually so 
fleeting, is liable to overtake any author. Sometimes, as may be 
witnessed about once a year, it is due to the striking of an un- 
expected chord which happens to catch the restless attention of 
a public always eager for a new sensation; sometimes, as in 
Conrad's case, it is due to the steady, cumulative effect of discern- 
ing criticism spread over a decade or longer. Chance—which, 
incidentally, was not among Conrad’s own favourites—was no 
more remarkable than many of his previous books, but it caught 
the ear of the public because that ear had been at last attuned to 
welcome the note. 

But what began as a fashion has gradually developed into a 
reality. The average reader of Conrad to-day is a real lover of 
his works. And he is more than that: he has a critical instinct 
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about them which corresponds surprisingly to Conrad’s own ideas. 


_ For instance, I am always meeting people who assure me that 


Nostromo is the book, above all others, that appeals to them. 
Well, Conrad himself regarded Nostromo as his principal creative 
effort, but it must be admitted that in the old days he got little 
support for that view even from those very critics whose literary 


' flair made his reputation and led to his triumph. 


Conrad, in short, has come into his own with a class of readers 
who, without being literary in the accepted sense, have neverthe- 
less instinctive critical perceptions. I do not mean that such 
readers perceive everything that a critic might perceive; but 
I am not at all sure that they do not often perceive things which 
the critic, with his preconceived notions, misses. All contempo- 
rary criticism, as history shows, is apt to ignore one of the most 
valuable things in a writer—that something which echoes within 
the inner consciousness after the book has been laid aside. For 
criticism is often more taken up with technicalities and com- 
parisons than with that finer essence which interpenetrates 
art and gives it its ultimate appeal. And it must be said that 
over and over again it has been that despised thing, public 
opinion, that has really discovered an author. Written criticism 
is never the last word, and that is particularly true in the case of 
Conrad. At the present moment his influence, like an irresistible 
tide, is flowing out beyond the bounds of fastidious analysis to 
sink deep into the minds of this generation. Whatever may 
happen to Conrad’s fame in the future, it will never contract into 
a rarefied cult : his appeal is too many-sided. 

The dead Conrad is a living force to an increasing multitude. 
To them he stands for something which transcends literature and 
yet is bound up with literature. He has created for them a world 
within a world, and to many young people he is the one writer 
who really ‘counts.’ Conrad himself had no belief in the 
endurance of fame and did not write with an eye on posterity ; 
to do that would have been odious to him in its assumption of 
Olympian superiority. But all the same, the kind of recognition 
accorded him after his death would have pleased him. For that 
recognition is primarily due to the absolute integrity of his art. 

The myriads who draw sustenance from Conrad’s writings 
feel a sort of personal fellowship with him, which they could never 
feel towards a man, however brilliant, who was lacking in a wide 
humanity. Conrad creates, of course, a universe of gorgeous 
variety and adventure for those who live circumscribed lives ; but 
an imaged universe can be found in numerous: other writers, and 
is not in itself his main appeal. There is something in the com- 
bined sobriety of his outlook and splendour of his imagination 
which make many feel akin to him in spirit. And in his philosophy 
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epceeemen toot rareetnea-aiaarnas cameo 
duty, he stands forth as a man like to others but built on a larger 
mould. The reading public is relatively voiceless, but its discern- 
ment is, on occasion, far keener than the professional critic is pre- 


pared to recognise. Some of the most astute judgments passed on | men, 
Conrad have been passed by people who never write a word for } subje 
publication and who would not dream of setting themselves up as | have 
critics. know 


Many readers are, of course, not analytical: that is to say, 
the processes of their thought do not emerge into conscious 
explanations of why they like or dislike. But the silent opinions 
of such are suggestive, and I have watched with a good deal of 
care the reactions of this type of reader to the novels of Conrad, 
To one he will be quite incomprehensible, to another he will be 

. the very voice he has longed for: Conrad is not a writer who 
excites lukewarm emotions even in those who pick up a book 


merely to pass the time. For his work is not only extraordinarily 
impressive in itself, but is concerned with fundamentals which one’s 
cannot escape attention. If Conrad was simply a romanticist he d 
would be read and thrown aside ; if he was simply a literary artist | toh 
he would be disregarded ; but it is because he creates in the | asC 
grand manner out of the fulness of his humanity and genius that of a 
he arrests the attention of so many average people—even of sinc 
people who are usually contemptuous of novels. It is very tong 
curious. He has touched some chord in the modern outlook ) 
which, bound up as it is with the reactions of personality, cannot ac 
be completely described. abo 
That is a thing to bear in mind. The appeal of Conrad, like per 
the appeal of all the really great writers, is at once obvious and pro 
mysterious. After we have said everything we can, something crit 
still remains unsaid. I am not pretending that he is universally wit 
admired by his readers; I am only saying that the number of tha 
those who do admire him is augmenting. To many, of course, he ver 
is just a fascinating enigma, and to many but a standard author are 
of whom one ought to possess a set ; but to an increasing number ab 
he appears, odd as the term must seem, like a long-lost brother fin 
who has been found. To such people there is something strangely 
intimate about his work : it is as if they recognised in it a whisper ex, 
of their own aspirations. Now this is very striking when we his 
consider that, though Conrad was simple in some ways, he was ev 
exceedingly complex in others. But perhaps the explanation is gr 
that, while his genius was complex, his attitude was basically un 
simple. Many of those who never actually met him have, as one ha 
might put it, found him in the texture of his books. or 


I shall probably be told—it would not be for the first time— 
that Conrad is a man’s writer rather than a woman’s, and that 
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| therefore my argument is vitiated from the start. But is it? 
Conrad certainly inhabits a world of action in which men play a 
preponderant part, but though he has more men admirers than 
women, yet he does appeal very much to many women. That isa 
fact. Women, being themselves decided realists, are inclined to 
think that he idealised his feminine characters ; but women, like 
men, do not only admire the novelist in Conrad: they, too, are 
subject to his deeper influence. Conrad may, as is often said, 
have judged women from a man’s point of view, but I want to 
know from what other point of view he could have judged them. 
Women are not attracted to a man with a feminine outlook, and 
there is a virility about Conrad’s work which draws them despite 
his not always congenial treatment. One cannot make a gene- 
talisation to cover innumerable different views, but my impression 
is that Conrad, although not so much read by women as by men, 
is appreciatively read by more and more of them. Conrad himself 
highly valued the opinion of women. I remember his writing to 
me: ‘ You know how I prize women’s appreciation, which, for a 
man not specialising in sentiment, is about the greatest reward 
one’s sincerity can obtain.’ 

And, indeed, it is that sincerity of his which attracts women 
to him as it attracts men. Of course, it is not only his sincerity— 
as Conrad said to me once, when we were discussing the sincerity 
of a fanatic, ‘ The value of sincerity depends on what you are 
sincere about ’—but without it he might have spoken with the 
tongue of men and of angels and been entirely ineffective. 

I am not here concerned to discuss Conrad as an artist and as 
a creator; I am only concerned to put forward the two views 
about him that are so much in the air to-day. But it is surely 
permissible to admire some of the extremely able work now being 
produced by writers of the younger generation, as also indeed the 
critical profundity and originality of much that they have to say, 
without being swept off one’s feet. It would be as absurd to deny 
that Conrad’s work has limitations as it would be to deny that his 
very mannerisms and outlook are as antagonistic to some as they 
are attractive to others ; but it seems to me that there is a greatness 
about him that outweighs everything else. And it is that which 
finally matters. 

And furthermore, he was in some ways very fortunate. The 
experiences of his middle years gave him the very material which 
his special gifts required : it is doubtful whether they could have 
ever flowered as they did unless excited by the gorgeous back- 
ground of his life. Then, again, he did not publish his first book 
until he was a man approaching forty and he died before old age 
had withered his powers. Thus there is a blessed lack of immature 
or feeble work to regret, and thus there is a sense of splendid 
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homogeneity and completeness about his achievement. Naturally ff 
his work is of varied importance, and naturally it underwent § 
changes in method, but his attitude always remained the same, 
and everything that he wrote has a real, and not merely an 
historical, value. 

At its best his style is one of marvellous flexibility and rich- 
ness, and although we may call his characters romantic, we may 
equally call them realistic. And remember that nearly all of 
Conrad’s plots are founded upon fact and are no more far-fetched 
than life itself. The criticism of him that nibbles here and there 
seems to me to miss the point. For it is not in a nicety of per- 
fection that Conrad stands out; it is in the rounded harmony 
of the total result. Conrad himself disliked the idea of choosing 
selected passages from his work to form an anthology, and he 
would equally have disliked a criticism of his books that did not 
see that each must be judged as a whole. 

Let me make myself quite clear: Conrad willingly recognised 
his own shortcomings, but he had much of common sense, and 
he would not have been at all impressed by criticism, either 
favourable or unfavourable, which did not perceive what he was 
aiming at. As a matter of fact, Conrad, within certain broad 
limits, was very tolerant of the opinions of others ; he would have 
felt little suprise or annoyance at the criticisms now levelled 
against him. He did not put himself on a pinnacle; he merely 
went his way. As can be judged from his published letters, his 
appreciation of the work of his younger contemporaries was 
sympathetic, although I admit that, when he wrote to friends 
about their own books, he sometimes allowed his affection to out- 
weigh his judgment. 

Indeed, one had to be pretty well acquainted with Conrad to 
know just what value to give to many of the things he said. 
Friendship might bias him in one direction, fits of irritability 
(caused by gout) in another. And he was too wise to say all that 
he thought on any one subject at any one time. On the surface 
he had many facets, and one had to acquire a kind of intuition to 
brush aside the apparent contradictions and to gain a just, if 
necessarily only a partial, idea of the real man. And, in a manner, 
those who only know him through his books have less to contend 
with in gauging the true Conrad than had those who knew him 
personally. His surface moods were perplexing, but the Conrad 
who wrote was not a man of the surface. His unmistakable deep 
personality is there in his books, and thousands of readers all over 
the world have, through a study of them, grasped the essential 
Conrad—the Conrad mirrored so faithfully in his written words. 


R. CuRLE. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND UNBELIEF 


THERE has of recent years been a tremendous change in people’s 
ideas upon the function of biography, and this change can be 
defined very briefly. To the Victorians, biography was the means 
of getting to know why certain men are great, or what makes 
others interesting. But to us to-day, all men are interesting 
and none, broadly speaking, great. The Victorians, in fact, were 
content with adoration ; we demand analysis. 

This point has been made often enough already. André 
Maurois has an illuminating chapter upon it in his recent Aspects 
of Biography. In the history of the human race, he says, there 
have been certain rare periods in which vast revolutions have 
been effected in a very short time. In England, as elsewhere, 
the human race, about the beginning of the twentieth century, 
passed through one of these periods of intellectual revolution. 
Of the nature of this revolution Maurois says little, beyond 
giving as one of its characteristics ‘ the invasion of the sphere of 
psychology and ethics by the intellectual methods of the man of 
learning.’ 

There is, of course, more in it than that. Psychology affects 
the modern mind ; it gives man a weapon to work with, and a 
very keen weapon, but that is all. Whatever Freud, Jung, and 
Adler may say, souls are neither won by psychology nor lost by 
it. Psychology is a method, not an influence. Of influences 
to-day, as in all times past, there is only one that affects mankind 
as a whole, and that is what may be called the religious influence, 
or better, perhaps, the faith by which the person tries to establish 
to his own satisfaction his relationship to the universe. 

The present age is often described as irreligious. It is also 
described, like all other ages there have ever been, as immoral. 
Its lack of religion has been given as the cause of its lack of 
morals. Nothing could be further from the truth. Without 
going so far as to insult religious people by suggesting that they 
are less moral than non-religious people, one must admit that a 
large proportion of the population is definitely non-religious as 
opposed to irreligious, and that the non-religious are quite as 
good citizens as those who enthusiastically profess some snes 
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creed. Whatever one’s own personal views on the subject may 
be, it is a fact that in England now among what may be called 
the intellectual classes the non-religious are in the majority, and 
this suggests that the prevailing opinion in this country is 
non-religious. It might not be so. Minorities can exercise 
enormous power. But in this case one has only to look to the 
leading personalities of the literary world. Shaw, Wells, and 
Bennett—they are without question the most influential writers 
of our time. Do their writings give evidence of faith in any 
established creeds? Far from it. Shaw and Wells certainly 
are influenced in all they write by a passionate moral sense, but 
so far as belief is concerned this is destructive, not constructive ; 
it impels the reader to jettison any previous convictions he may 
have had and start life afresh with a free and open mind. Wells, 
in moments of excitement, erects altars to the Unknown God. 
Bennett gets all the excitement he wants out of life itself, its 
triumphs, its vanities and all its commonplace detail. Then 
there is Galsworthy, who gives us in his novel Beyond this 


exquisite example of a contemporary mind in action : 


* What do you think happens after death, Gyp ?’ 

‘ Nothing, Dad. I think we just go back.’ 

* Ah—My idea, too ’” 

Neither of them had ever known what the other thought about it 
before ! 

Gyp murmured : 

‘ La vie est vaine— 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine, 
Et puis bonjour!’ 

Not quite a laugh issued from Winton’s lips. 

* And what they call “‘ God,’’’ he said, ‘ after all, whatisit ? Just the 
very best you can get out of yourself—so far as I can see. You can’t 
imagine anything more than you can imagine. But there’s one thing 
always puzzled me, Gyp. All my life I’ve had a single heart. Death 
comes, and out I go! Then why did I love, if there’s to be no meeting 
after?’ 

‘ Perhaps loving somebody or something with all your heart is all in 
itself.’ 

Winton stared. ‘ Ye-es,’ he said at last. ‘The religious Johnnies 
are saving their money to put on a horse that'll never run after all. Those 
Yogi chaps in India—there they used to sit, the world might rot for all 
they cared—they were going to be all right themselves, in Kingdom 
come. But suppose it doesn’t come ?’ 

Slipping her hand through his arm, she graced close up to him, 
‘Dad ; you and I will go off into the wind and the sun, and the trees and 
the waters, like Procris in my picture.’ 


Such belief, or, if you prefer it, absence of belief, is typical 
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of all the people of our time who are in the habit of trying to 
think out things for themselves. ‘One just goes out.’ And 
what is the effect on our literature of this denial of the 
immortality of the soul ? 
ji It is impossible for man to dismiss entirely from his mind the 
question of life after death. It is too tremendous a subject. 
It is also hardly possible for a man not to want to survive. He 
may, however, come to believe the arguments of scientists who 
profess that the idea of personal survival is nothing more than a 
vain and idle hope. What then? He does not immediately 
lose all his hope. He no longer thinks 6f his soul as ‘ passing on,’ 
but he can still think of it as enduring after him—here. The 
future life having, so he imagines, been proved non-existent, he 
demands of his destiny a continuance on this earth of his works 
or of his mere name after death has rid him of consciousness. 
This mental process, which is a natural if rather pathetic one, 
can be observed even behind the writings of Samuel Butler, who 
was one of the first of modern writers to insist that there is no 
such thing as permanent survival after death. Butler is content 
that when his time comes he should die. He does not fear 
death ; he does not abhor the inevitability of absolute personal 
extinction. He takes it for granted. And yet there wells up 
occasionally in his notes the instinctive desire for survival that 
we all possess. ‘On death,’ he writes, ‘ we do not lose life, we 
only lose individuality ; we live henceforth in others, not in 
ourselves.’ 1 We live, that is, by being in the thoughts of others. 
Butler, therefore, sought to insure immortal life for himself in 
what was then an original manner. He deposited a copy of his 
unpublished writings with Henry Festing Jones, ‘ as a precaution 
against fire.’ 

Precautions of this kind are now more common. People 
to-day try to guard against entire extinction by leaving behind 
them all possible evidence of their existence. They write diaries 
and memoirs and autobiographies. Having demolished heaven, 
they set about building up reputations for themselves on this 
earth. Now Sir Thomas Browne long ago demonstrated the 
futility of this kind of memorial. 

The iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals with 
the memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity. . . . 
In vain we compute our felicities by the advantage of our good names, 
since bad have equal durations, and Thersites is like to live as long as 
Agamemnon.? 


This is a point that no thinking man can possibly ignore. 
Good and bad reputations have an equal chance of survival, and 


1 The Notebooks. 
2 Hy driotaphia. 
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one might presume, therefore, that people would think it fatuous 
to worry themselves about the chances of their names enduring 
after their death. But that is not how the modern mind works. 
A bad reputation is avoided for obvious reasons ; and as for a 
good reputation, the term has no special meaning now, unless 
it be that a reputation is good if it offers a man prospects of 
immortality without jeopardising his chances of having a good 
time while he is still alive. Such a reputation comes to a man 
when he attains what the world calls success. 

For the main point about success, whether it be artistic, 
political, or commercial, is this: it sets a man up in a con- 
spicuous position. People cannot help noticing him. They 
cannot help talking about him.* He is a classic, they say, a 
statesman, a genius. Already he has earned immortality. 
Before he is dead he is enshrined in a thousand newspaper 
interviews and appreciations, and people avidly read these to 
find out what the great man did which they have not got it in 
their power to do and why he is a famous man who will live, so 
they tell him, for ever, while they are insignificant and destined 
to die and be forgotten.. 

Thus has been born the present appetite for biographies, an 
appetite which has in it much of the zest of curiosity. We 
admire success. We venerate the people who have had the luck 
(as they often so irritatingly put it) to achieve success. We 
want to know how it is done. There are plenty of people ready 
to explain, and they know what is demanded of them. They 
take pains to remember that the attitude of the reader of 
biography to-day is very different from that of the ordinary 
religious man of even fifty years ago. 

And if the present attitude is composed largely of curiosity, 
it has in it also an element of envy. We do definitely envy 
great reputations. Wedo more. We put them, so we think, to 
a more rigorous test than previous ages have ever employed. 
Previous ages were disposed to have their heroes gigantic and 
remote. We want to meet ours face to face and assure ourselves 
that they are of no more than our own stature. Since Lytton 
Strachey wrote Eminent Victorians there has been a host of 
intimate studies of great men and women. The subjects may 
remain great after the studies are completed, but they will cease 
to be the heroes they were. They have become human—men 
and women curiously little and curiously like ourselves. And, 
seeing that this is so, may it not be that we shall some day 
ourselves have reputations as likely to endure as theirs ? 

These considerations do not affect everyone by any means. 
In every age, fortunately, there are humble, inarticulate, un- 
meditative people in the world who find all the happiness and 
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interests they need in their immediate surroundings. They have 
no particular immortal longings. The beliefs that satisfied their 
fathers are sufficient for themselves. They are content. They 
live their little lives unappalled and often candidly bored by 
thought of the future. Nothing ever moves them to ecstasy. It is 
difficult for them to understand extreme love or extreme hatred, 
or, indeed, any passionate feelings at all. Poets and artists 
laugh at them; and they laugh back at the poets and artists, 
generally with greater justice. Certain is it that they are 
infinitely less to be pitied than the type of person who cannot 
enjoy in life the beauty of which he is passionately aware, for 
lamenting its transience or his own. 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 


We now might substitute a state of nothingness for poor 
Marvell’s deserts; but what would be the difference? Could 
anything be more typical of the modern attitude towards life 
than this same poem’s ending ? 

Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life : 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


In all ages people have been impressed with the frailty of our 
present existence and the bleakness of what lies beyond. 
Shakespeare gives frequent expression to the theme. 


What is love ? ’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What's to come is still unsure : 


Gray repeats it, contrasting death with the ‘ warm precincts of 
the cheerful day’; and it finds an echo in Keats’s Ode to 
Melancholy. But with these poets it was hardly more than the 
outcome of a passing mood. Now it is a solemn and permanent 
conviction. It infects the minds of quite ordinary people. It 
makes them seek in art the salvation that religion can no longer 
secure for them ; it moves them to comment, and create. 

There is something intensely pathetic in the desire that so 
many people have to-day to leave upon the world a mark of 
themselves, a sign that they have lived and perhaps sometimes 
been happy. Every year life becomes less solid to our imagina- 
tions, and matter more questionable. And yet, though conscious 
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that he must pass away and leave to others a world that is itself 
only a perishable thing, man still contrives to gloat over anything 
that he has done or said which may endure in the memories of 
those others a few years longer than his own flesh. It is possible, 
for instance, for one of the most popular of contemporary 
dramatic critics to announce in the course of one of his articles: 

I wrote a short story about the difference (between art and life) once, 
It took me seventeen years to write. I called it When God Takes Off the 
Paint, and even then no one took any notice, except Hall Caine. Now 
and then an old woman writes to me about it from New Zealand or 


somewhere, but otherwise it is unnoticed on some file in the British 
Museum... . 


One of the main features of the age is its enormous self- 
consciousness. We are, of course, encouraged in various ways to 
believe that we are people of importance. To be able to speak, 
and have the echo of our words ringing round the world to New 
Zealand and the Middle West, would be a marvellous achieve- 
ment, if only one could be heard above the noise of all the other 
people doing the same thing. Modern man has invented special 
precautions against fire and all other material means of destruc- 
tion ; the gramophone and the cinema perpetuate and multiply 
our personalities while we are still alive. It is thus possible to 
earn quite early in one’s career the only form of immortality in 
which the non-religious can believe, and to flatter oneself into 
defying what Sir Thomas Browne calls ‘the consideration of 
that duration, which maketh pyramids pillars of snow, and all 
that’s past a moment.’ 

But we are not content with our triumphs. We must match 
them against those of the heroes of the past. We compare 
merely, and call it criticism. ‘All the famous characters of 
history, from Edward the Confessor to Charles Peace,’ shouts 
the waxworks man at the fair. But are the values of our 
supremely educated critics any better ? 

Van Gogh [writes one of them] was one of the greatest figures of the 
nineteenth century. It is only with giants like Tolstoy and Cézanne that 
one can justly compare him. . . . Van Gogh was a saint more saintly 
than Tolstoy, because less self-regarding ; more saintly than Newman, 
because more simple.* 


Art criticism is perhaps not a fair test. M. Vollard, in his 
book on Renoir, relates how he saw a man standing before a 
reproduction of A Woman in a Tub, by Degas, in a shop window. 
The man exclaimed, ‘ A woman’s torso like that is as important 
as the Sermon on the Mount.’ Renoir said, ‘ He must have been 


* Herbert Read in a criticism of ‘The Letters of Vincent Van Gogh’ in 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
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-a critic. A painter would never talk that way.’ But one sees 
the same tendency in literary criticism. An author cannot be 
simply himself now. He must be better than Lamb, bolder than 
Shelley, more amiable than Addison, or as brilliant as Wilde, 
He may be aware of his faults, but if he obtain a certain degree of 
proficiency the critics will not let him believe himself anything 
but a classic in embryo. He is encouraged to issue each new 
work of his expensively in a limited edition, each copy being 
printed on hand-made paper and embellished with his signature. 
He can thus best compete at Christie’s and Sotheby’s with the 
great writers of the past, who are the only rivals he is inclined to 
acknowledge. 

There is to-day no hard-and-fast distinction between bio- 
graphy and fiction. It has been said often enough that everyone 
in the world has it in him to produce one good novel. One may 
call it a novel, but essentially the story would not be a novel at 
all, but an autobiography. It certainly does happen that an 
enormous number of the novels that are published now are first 
and last novels. The authors of these have only one story to 
give to the world, and that is the story of their own lives. They 
do not issue them as autobiographies, simply because the public 
will only readily accept the autobiography of an ordinary man if 
it is presented in the guise of fiction. Ordinary people are not 
the proper material for biography. The biographer must choose 
the best subject he can, and his choice is as restricted as his 
material. The novelist can delineate the essential nobility of 
the thwarted and the obscure; but then he does not have to 
rely, like the biographer, on facts that everyone can check. 
Ordinary people may be fascinating in themselves and fascinating 
to the novelist, but to the biographer they can never be as 
interesting as the great, simply because they fail to reveal 
themselves ; their lives lack form and feature, and the contrasting 
tones that bring significance. 

Ordinary people cannot hope, therefore, to stand out, as 
Pepys and Johnson stand out, in the light of a diary or a bio- 
graphy. Their diaries will diffuse no brilliance. Their bio- 
graphers will be bored. But if they cannot be protagonists 
they can still perform. They can write novels about their own 
true personalities, or they can contrive to find a niche in the 
biographies of others. Boswell, in immortalising Johnson, could 
not help immortalising also hundreds of lesser men for whom he 
felt nothing but contempt, and it is not an entirely forlorn hope 
that tempts people to-day to imagine themselves perpetuated in 
literature—in fiction as well as in biography. 

The introduction of actual living people into works of fiction 
has become quite an ancient device now, but it illustrates better 
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perhaps than anything else the modern craving for self-preserva- 
tion. H. G. Wells has toyed with the idea, and Shaw gives it an 
entertaining twist when he makes Dubedat in The Doctor's 
Dilemma refer to himself as a disciple of Bernard Shaw. Ina 
play it answers well. It brings one up with a start. It is 
definitely dramatic. In an historical novel it is practically 
essential if we are to be given any history at all. But what the 
author is really doing when he applies the practice to a novel of 
contemporary manners is to push that novel into the category 
of historical novels and offer his friends to the ages to come as 
evidence of the veracity of his narrative. And it is suggested 
that this process will be extremely gratifying to the friends in 
question. 

One has only to call to mind, for instance, the following 
passage from the sketch of the Marquis de Chaumont in Harold 
Nicolson’s Some People, which is doubly relevant here : 


A few weeks later we heard that Proust was seriously ill. He had 
been working at Pastiches et Mélanges, and the effort had exhausted him. 
De Chaumont came to see me in obvious tribulation, carrying a letter in 
his hand. I read the letter. It was from Proust, saying that he had 
written a short sketch,in the manner of St. Simon and would Jacques 
mind if he figured in it by name? The latter was embarrassed how to 
answer. He did not wish to offend Proust, yet on the other hand, well 
really . . . I said that I, for my part, would have been in the seventh 
heaven had Proust showed any inclination to insert me in Pastiches et 
Mélanges. De Chaumont said ‘it moight be jolly well all roight for a 
foreigner, but moy mother would not loike it.’ I told him that I had met 
his mother, and was convinced that she would not mind in the least. 
He was only slightly disconcerted. ‘ Then there is moy aunt, de Maubize. 
She ’ates Jews.’ I began to get a little angry at this, and told him that 
I doubted whether Proust would live long, that he was the greatest living 
writer, that Jacques was sacrificing a free gift of immortality, and that 
what on earth could it matter about his aunt ? 


“TI told Jacques that he was sacrificing a free gift of immortality.’ 
How futile it all is, and how pathetic! We may say glibly that 
we do not believe in the immortality of the soul, but in our 
heart of hearts we dare not contemplate the day when the earth 
will know us and our reputations no more. We comfort ourselves 
with the thought of the great men of the past who have survived 
for some centuries. We measure ourselves up against them. 
Shaw cannot dash off a single play without shrieking, ‘ Isn’t this 
better than Shakespeare?’ If it be ten times better than 
Shakespeare (which it is not), it will one day perish just the 
same, 

Is all this the inevitable consequence of unbelief? Surely 
not. Literature is no less perishable than any other kind of 
monument, and sooner or later we must face the fact. Popular 
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- literature is always a generation behind the thought of its time. 

_ Our authors are still under the shadow of the last war; only 

- now are those of them who actually saw active service coming 
into their own. The war brought the younger generations up to 
face, and almost to expect, sudden death; and life is never more 
desirable than when man first comes to manhood. It is then 
that he feels all emotions most keenly. It is then that he 
expresses himself most forcibly. The thought that to-day he is 
alive and to-morrow he may be dead adds more glory to the 
sun and gives the song of the birds a new and torturing signifi- 
cance. The war made soldiers poets because it made poets 
soldiers. It took away life and gave us literature, and that 
literature, we say, is the most glorious and enduring memorial the 
dead now have. It is necessary and honourable that those who 
die in war should be commemorated. It is not necessary—it is 


merely shameful—for people whose lives are without aim or 
interest to expect to be commemorated in the same way. 
Monuments are given most honour in times when life is pre- 
carious ; in times of peace we must think it simply folly if people 
spend time and ink in working out the place they will occupy in 
men’s thoughts when they are dead. 

Furthermore, unbelief will not always govern men’s minds. 
Popular literature will probably be materialistic in tendency for 
some years more, but materialism long ago lost savour with the 
really penetrating minds in the world. Scientists make their 


discoveries and their guesses about the machinery of the universe, 
but they know they will never discover why the thing works at 
all. 

They are guided now to a large extent by faith, and the 


attitude most of them adopt towards atoms and electrons is 
nothing less than mystical. 


ROBERT SWANN. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RIGHT 


I 


ONE person in every twenty-two—that is to say, an average of 
one cricketer in every match—is left-handed; and the other 
twenty-one have always seen something sinister and gauche in 
this physical declaration of independence. The double meaning 
which attaches to the words suggests that our moral ideas of right 
and wrong derive from the earlier physical distinction between 
right and left ; and the suspicion is strengthened by the fact that 
religion adopts precisely the same standpoint in this matter as 
ethics. The good sheep are said to be assembled on the right, the 
wicked goats to the left; and the Apostles’ Creed asserts that 
Christ sits on the right hand of God. 

This right-handed attitude has permeated politics as well as 
religion. The party in power occupies the right, the party in 


opposition sits on the left, in every representative assembly. 


History, too, is littered with petitions and declarations of right, 
and paradoxically every demand for rights comes from the 
parliamentary left. 

These things go down to the roots of human nature, perhaps 
even deeper; and as the origin of this attitude had never been 
investigated, I decided to make such physical observations as 
were possible, in the hope that they would throw light on various 
obscure points of action and thought. 

The inquiry proved unexpectedly complex and prolonged, and 
involved an excursion into an entirely unexplored department of 
natural history. How far it was successful the following pages 
will show. 


II 


Being personally ambidextrous, I find it difficult to believe 
that I am particularly vicious because I prefer to shave or 
sharpen a pencil with my left hand, or specially virtuous because 
I generally use that same pencil with the right. These things 
are to some extent optional; a good many cricketers, for 
example, bat with their right and bowl with their left hand, or 
vice versdé. Such trivial matters seem obviously a matter of 
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individual preference and convenience. But, socially at least, 


they are not. 
There is much more in this than the ordinary dislike of the 


crowd for the individual who dares to be different. These acts 
are taken as pointers and symbols of the general physical attitude 
of the individual, and the underlying truth behind the opinion 
which condemns them as sinister is the fact that the left-handed 
man is, and must nearly always be, something of a nuisance in 
team-work. He is in the minority, and therefore abnormal 
physically, and consequently we are inclined to think him abnormal 
morally and mentally. 

But why is the left-handed man in a minority? It may have 
been personal prejudice, but it seemed to me at the start that in a 
perfectly constructed world both right and left handed men 
should be in a minority, and that we ambidextrous folk should be 
the normal type. Life, however, has not been built on those 
lines, and the answer to that question raises some curious points 
of animal response and reaction to the world around us. 

Most quadrupeds and reptiles couple the active foreleg with 
the opposite hindleg in walking, for the obvious reason that it 
preserves the balance ; the alternative is to become a hopper or 
bounder, like the kangaroo or squirrel—a method that is quicker 
for short spurts, but much more tiring over long distances, since 
it involves lifting the whole weight of the body at every step. 

It is common knowledge that many men preserve a remnant 
of this alternative use of the four limbs by swinging the arm 
opposite the moving leg when walking. But I was surprised to 
find that the premier biped reverses the rule at starting. The 
majority of human beings have so definitely dextral an outlook 
that they are right-legged as well as right-handed. 

The proportion of right-legged folk is certainly smaller than 
of right-handed : of seventy-two individuals observed entirely at 
random, forty-six used the right leg first to twenty-six the left, 
and similar but smaller lists compiled to check this ratio gave 
practically the same result. 

There are two chances to one that a woman puts her right 
foot first in walking, and this is very much the same whether she 
rises from sitting down or resumes walking after standing still. 

The ratio is less with men—presumably because military 
training insists on marching left foot first ; but six men out of 
ten stride forward right foot first. The proportion, however, of 
men who put the right foot first when rising from a chair is the 
same as with women, and it is only when men are already standing 
that they are more inclined than women to start off with the 
left—a fact which seems to confirm the surmise that Army 
regulations are responsible for this difference of the sexes, since a 
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regiment is already standing, not sitting, when the order to 
march is given. Indeed, if the great majority of men were 
naturally left-footed as they are right-handed, there would be no 
need to drill them left foot first. 


III 


Lower down the scale of life the variety is astonishing, and a 
long series of observations was necessary to discover the habitual 
attitude and approach of various types. 

Dogs, like horses, make pretty equal use of left and right 
forefeet first ; so far as one can see, it depends partly on the 
attitude in which the body has previously come to rest, and 
partly on the direction to be taken—the limb follows the purpose, 
But there is no canine or equine rule of ‘ right-about-turn ’ when 
doubling, and a dog will curl himself up right or left as the fancy 
takes him. 

His cousin the wolf is, however, emphatically left-footed. I 
do not mean that a wolf will not occasionally, even often, start 
off right foot first ; but it will use the left far more frequently—its 
whole angle of approach is preferably from the left, and in an open 
space it will advance in a left ellipsoidal movement, not a right. 

The domestic cat, on the other hand, is right-footed, particu- 
larly when stalking a mouse or a bird; and the whole tribe of 
cats—ocelots, civets, genets, and cervals—climb right foot first 
and hold their food in the fore right paw in preference to the left. 
Jaguars, lions, and tigers use both paws together to their food, 
probably because they are used to large carcases ; but the dainty 
little kinkajou, which lives on carrots and bananas, picks up its 
dinner piece by piece, and, like good little boys all the world over, 
invariably conveys it to the mouth with the right hand. Indeed, 
its manners are so perfect that one almost expects it to use a 
table-napkin. 

Of the larger quadrupeds, antelopes, like dogs and horses, 
appear to have no particular rule. But: giraffes, like human 
beings, put the right foot forward twice as often as the left ; 
elephants three times right to once left; and camels—at least 
when led—invariably start off right foot first. These facts were 
at first simply meaningless to me ; but afterwards I saw reason 
to attach some significance to the coincidence that the animals 
with the highest vision, and therefore the farthest horizon, 
should have a predominantly right outlook.: 

Deer, on the other hand, almost always use the left foot first ; 


1 The polecat, however, appeared to climb indifferently right and left foot 
first ; and it chewed my lead pencil equally with the right and left side of its 
mouth. 
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and in this, oddly enough, the swift resemble the slow, for tortoises 
and terrapins of all kinds invariably put the left ‘foot first ; and 
even swimming turtles seem to use the left fore flapper under the 
water more than the right. Only once have I ever seen a tortoise 
start off with the right, but this does not, of course, necessarily 
mean an automatic swing to the left. 

In order to test this, an obstruction was repeatedly placed 
before my little daughter Joy’s pet tortoise on the lawn. Con- 
fronted with a capsized deck-chair—a monstrous object which no 
ancestral instinct can have familiarised—the sagacious Timothy 
‘deliberated carefully, with the slow but sure intelligence of his 
kind, before he set forth in quest of his favourite rubbish-heap, 
hidden behind a tall lavender hedge 80 feet away. Each time 
his sense of direction took him straight home, allowing for an 
occasional turn and halt to swallow a dandelion; and after six 
experiments on different days he had defeated that deck-chair 
three times by circling to the right and three times to the left. 

After that I left him to his own devices ; so acute and well- 
balanced a mind, capable of finding his way home over what, 
size for size, must have been about a level mile to a human being 
and feeding himself en route, seemed more worthy of Professor 
Spearman’s psychological laboratory at University College than 
of my back garden. 

The truth is that we are apt to think animals, like children 
lacking in intelligence, simply because they fail to do what we 
want them todo. But I have noticed that a little more patience 
in observation often shows them to be doing something they 
themselves want to do; and, judged from that standpoint, their 
actions may be not less intelligent than our own. 

It is necessary to keep this steadily in mind when studying 
insects and other invertebrates. My own observations seemed 
to indicate that many of these possessed a great deal more intel- 
ligence than they are commonly credited with ; and perhaps it 
is not very intelligent of us to label habits that we do not under- 
stand by the convenient but occasionally meaningless epithet 
of instinctive. 

Spiders, for example, which both prey upon others and are 
preyed upon by others, must lead very exciting lives, in which 
quick decision is essential to survival; and, unlike the tertoise, 
whose shell gives it time to think, I found that every spider whose 
path I obstructed on a level floor hesitated not a moment, but 
turned away instantly and instinctively to the right. 

But they are certainly not incapable of what, in a human 
being, would be called rational thought. A spider which I 
imprisoned in an overturned glass ran three times to the right, 
and then alternatively to the left, in its attempts to escape. 
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Possibly its adventurous career makes it intelligent and ready 
to try experiments ; and, moreover, every web presents a different — 
problem in architecture, and close observation shows that there 
is a great deal of variety in the method of building. 

For obvious reasons the web is usually in a site protected from 
rain and wind, and therefore preferably in the sun. But the 
mesh is sometimes woven from the centre outwards towards the 
circumference, and sometimes from the circumference inwards 
towards the centre. Again, it is sometimes spun from the hedge 
or inside, and sometimes from the open or outside; and I have 
also seen a spider alter its position abruptly from inside to outside 
when the web was half finished. 

I could not see any reason for these differences, but it seems to 
me absurd to call them instinctive when they vary in so many 
particulars. In these matters the individual obviously suits her 
own fancy or convenience ; and the only rule is that there is no 
rule at all of right or left, of inwards-outwards, or vice versd, and 
only a slight preference for inside as against outside when building. 
But in walking on the ground the spider emphatically prefers 
right to left. 

My acquaintance with beetles, apart from museum specimens, 
is unhappily Iess extensive than it should be. Unlike the spider, 
they generally turned to the left when the path was blocked, but 
after two or three failures they reversed and tried the right. I am 
not prepared to deny their intelligence. But I suspect that here, 
as in our own species, it is possible to have more beauty than 
brains. (If the poets had microscopes, they would sing the 
exquisite loveliness of this neglected order.) 

Ants, like dogs and horses, seem indifferent to direction ; but 
a solitary ant when obstructed (or even a small company) easily 
gets confused and runs around aimlessly. They are, however, 
more inclined to climb over an obstacle than go round ; and here 
they resemble the earwig, which, like the young men praised by 
Samuel Smiles, has an insatiable desire to get to the top. 

But the earwig earns my respectful admiration. Others have 
celebrated its affection for its young ; I found it quick, resourceful, 
and cool in any difficulty. Confronted with obstruction, it darts 
either right or left in search of cover; but, having found a 
hiding-place, it will not enter at once, unless the danger seems 
imminent, but, like the famous British soldier in Flanders, looks 
round for a‘ better ’ole.’ If this is not forthcoming, it will return 
to its original discovery. If we did these things, we should call 
it intelligence ; as it is only an earwig, we talk learnedly (and 
stupidly) about the mysterious nature of instinct. 

An earwig which I dropped into a bowl of water swam at 
once to the nearest side and tried to climb out head first. Failing 
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to get sufficient purchase on the glazed surface when perpen- 
dicular, after several attempts, it approached the side diagonally, 
when its long body gave it a better grip, and clambered out side- 
ways. It may have been only coincidence that it approached 
and came out on the right side; but as the earwig has an excel- 
lent memory it would probably be more likely to try a similar 
method and right-handed approach next time. An insect will 
fight for its life with the rest and the best of us, and from such 
hairbreadth escapes are habits sometimes born. 

Flying insects contributed little to this inquiry. The curious 
flight of the common white butterfly is naturally zigzag, as 
though an automatic internal rudder impelled it to alter course 
- every two yards or so ; but this eccentricity is markedly increased 
when chased by a hungry bird, and it appears to be the butterfly’s 
only form of defence on the wing. It is, however, effective in 
puzzling its pursuer, whose beak opens to catch the butterfly and 
closes on empty air; the ‘ daddy-longlegs,’ which has no such 
tactics, is a much easier victim. 

A creature that flies zigzag can have no particular preference 
for right or left on the wing ; it is the same with bees and wasps. 
But the mental capacity of hymenoptera seers to me somewhat 
exaggerated by popular philosophy. During more than one long 
summer afternoon I have watched them both gathering honey 
from a tall lavender bed; they move up or down on the long 
stalks, and either-right to left or left to right indiscriminately, 
over bushes already visited only a minute before by their col- 
leagues. A better organised attack would have halved the work. 

Birds, like flying insects, were of little use in this connexion. 
Light hoppers naturally hop—like Luther, they can no other. 
Heavier birds walk like bipeds, but pigeons, pelicans, ducks, 
geese, and other fowl use right or left foot first with complete 
impartiality. Cranes and flamingos rest indifferently on either 
leg ; of six which I observed in rapid succession three were poised 
on the right, three on the left leg. After that I gave up counting. 

Fishes, which are the birds of the sea, have also no preference. 
The opportunity for observation is, of course, very limited, but, 
so far as one could tell from the aquarium, even the flatfish and 
the gurnard tribe are indifferent to right and left. 

Very different from those purely negative results is the 
evidence of the mollusca. The earliest univalves (Ammonites) 
are simple curved cylinders. Subsequently the spiral developed 
a bewildering variety of forms, with both right and left screws, 
and one anomalous type—Odostomia and other members of 
Pyramidellide—in which the young whorls are sinistral and the 
adult whorls are dextral. 

But the right-hand screw has a marked preponderance over 
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the left—I have often gathered over 100 shells in succession on an 
open beach without finding a single sinistral specimen—and, 
although new examples of the left screw frequently appear in 
every geological period, Lyell states that the reversed or left screw 
is relatively much. more common in the old Neocene strata, 
while the normal or right-hand forms increase in the Tertiary 


and modern period. 


IV 

Is there, then, as Matthew Arnold might have said, some force 
outside ourselves that makes for rightness as against leftness ? 
Does the right-handed attitude or approach confer some advan- 
tage in the battle of life as against the left-handed ? 

From the evidence before us, it rather looks like it. Witha 
large number of animals, of course, right and left are approxi- 
mately equal, and equally used; and this applies particularly, 
as one would expect, to winged creatures. Birds are bound to 
preserve a head-on attitude; any tendency to lop-sided flight 
would probably bring more dangers than advantages in its train, 
and this is reflected by their general carriage when on earth. But 
with that paft of the world which walks, crawls, or runs this does 
not appear to be so. Here a substantial minority of the many 
hundreds of cases I observed directed their activities, whether 
voluntary or enforced, to the left ; but a clear majority evidently 
preferred the right. 

But it is useless to sum up until all the evidence is before the 
court. 

Now, there can be no question that the human attitude is not 
merely right-handed ; this is in effect only a symptom of a general 
outlook on life from the left towards the right. Our arms and legs 
attest the former; our cameras and portraits demonstrate the 
latter. 

Of fifty-six photographs in my possession I found that thirty- 
three heads were inclined towards the right, twenty-three towards 
the left. The professional in the studio may be suspected of posing 
his subjects to look better than they are, but no such reproach 
can be brought against the amateur, whose snapshots generally 
make us look worse than we are. And I find that out of twenty 
specimen snapshots taken by different people over several years 
twelve persons are facing right, eight left. For once, amateur 
and professional are agreed: the proportions are identical— 
three right to two left. 

Artists are not always accurate observers, or at any rate 
reproducers, of ordinary physical fact. Buta visit to the National 
Gallery and National Portrait Galleries, for the purpose of arith- 
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metic rather than admiration, showed 152 portraits posed to the 
right to 129 to the left ; about five to four.* 

But how did this general outlook and approach of humanity 
towards the right arise ? Why of 100 physical actions are sixty or 
more normally directed towards the right and forty or less towards 
the left ? 

It is obviously not sufficient explanation to say that we draw, 
paint, write, and fence * with the right hand because these actions, 
like speech, are directed from the left hemisphere of the brain. 
Indeed, this seems to me no explanation at all, for it puts the cart 
before the horse. 

Structure is conditioned by function, not vice versd; and 
therefore our left cerebral centres, including speech, have pre- 
sumably developed because we use the right side of our bodies in 
preference to the left. We can hardly suppose that in this one 
case we are in the presence of a biological exception, and that the 
function of using the right is dictated by the structure of the 
brain. Further, we have seen that it is our general attitude and 
approach to life, and not merely these specific activities, which is 
turned towards the right; and on that ground alone it seems 
probable that these localised cerebral centres are more probably 
the consequence than the cause of our normal outlook. 

But in order to see if there was any evidence which bore 
definitely on this point I spent some considerable time in more 
or less close company with our excellent cousins the lower 
primates. 

I found that baboons use right and left hand indifferently, 
while drills grasp or swing equally with one hand or the other. 
Both will take food with left as well as right hand, and convey it 
to the mouth with either. The little capuchin will take (and 
break) food without preference of right or left. (All these 
animals have tails.) 

The tailless orang-utan, on the other hand, makes more use of. 
right than left; and the tailless chimpanzee is undoubtedly 
right-handed. ‘Greedy Jimmy,’ the chimpanzee at the Zoo, will 
take every lump of sugar he is offered, but always with the right 
hand. His colleague in a neighbouring cage, who amuses his too 
abundant leisure in breaking and peeling sticks, uses his left foot 


2 Some artists seem more right-handed than others. The two self-portraits. 
of Reynolds at Hampstead and the Tate Gallery are both posed to the right ; in 
his Holy Family the three principal figures are all on the right; in the Three 
Graces two figures are right to one left. This contrasts with Gainsborough, who 
has five portraits right to six left. 

* Exceptionally the right-handed man boxes, as he bats at cricket, with a 
left-forward stance. But in both cases defence is more important than attack, 
and therefore the typical attitude is reversed. Left-handed cricketers are more 
apt to slog ; ‘ stone-wallers ’ are always right-handed. 
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to hold a twig down while he pulls it with his right hand till it 
cracks, and, in peeling it, holds the stick with his left hand and 
pulls the bark off with his right. In both cases the left hand is 
passive, or at most auxiliary, while the right is active ; and his 
methods are precisely those of any woodman in any part of the 
world. 

These facts do not particularly assist the theory that our 
right-handedness is due to the specialisation of the left hemisphere 
of the human brain—a theory which, even if true, would still 
leave the question open why the faculties of speech and writing 
should be concentrated in that cerebral section. On the other 
hand, they do rather suggest that our general physical outlook 
towards the right has been a gradual development due to some 
mechanical advantage which the right possesses over the left ; 
and if that is so, the elaboration of the left cerebral hemisphere 
would be a consequence, not a cause, of our physical attitude. 

This would, of course, be more in accord with biological 
principle. There is, however, no known mechanical law which 
favours the right over the left ; the port and starboard engines of 
a steamer have the same push and pull,‘ and water will flow as 
easily through a pipe curved left as right. 

The problém is therefore one which is peculiar to life, and to 
certain forms of ground and arboreal life; for neither birds nor 
fish nor flying insects show any preference for right over left. 

What, then, is the meaning of this curious preference ? , 

Let us assume—as seems inherently probable—that life was 
ambidextrous at the start, and that it found itself in a world in 
which every creature with limbs was free to begin each act with 
either right or left hand or foot. But of the first 100 actions it is 
improbable that exactly fifty would have been done by the left 
and the other fifty by the right. One side would have done more 
actions than the other, and that alone would have begun to form 
a habit and an attitude of looking at life. That habit would be 
economical of time and effort ; the creature that stops to consider 
whether it shall begin every action with right or left is at a dis- 
advantage compared with the rival that has formed a habit of 
operating from one side, and only using the other as an occasional 
alternative. 

But the search for an efficient physical cause for this frequent 
but by no means universal preference was not an easy matter. 

I take it we can dismiss such recondite considerations as that 
the sun rotates from east to west, and (north of the equator) at 
least appears to move from left to right, and that the slower 

* Apart, of course, from the tendency of the ship to obey the set of the screw 


in actual navigation. Practically all vessels are built with the right-hand screw, 
but a very few have been constructed on the opposite principle. 
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wave-lengths of the spectrum are to the left and the quicker to 
the right. These things no more influence the ocelot or cham- 
panzee than the sacred ritual of passing the port; some more 


practical and proximate reason must be adduced for this twist of 
life to the right. 


V 


Many hypotheses occurred to me while these observations 
were being made which were abandoned almost as soon as formed ; 
but one seems definitely to fit. I suggest that it is primarily a 
question of grip. 

Let us see how the evidence consorts with this interpretation. 

The shell of the mollusc protects it from its enemies, and its 
grip (which is proportionately much stronger than that of a man) 
enables it to hold fast to the rock or stone which is its home. 
The shell grows with the animal which lives, so to speak, on the 
ground floor, so that the top whorl or original attic was. built 
before the large establishment downstairs, and is sometimes left 
untenanted in adult life. The shell varies enormously in size and 
structure in different species, and even in the same species, but 
there is no particular reason, except one, that can fashion it from 
left to right rather than right to left. That one reason is that 
every house is conditioned by its foundations, and the shell must 
grow from left to right because the typical attitude of the animal 
is from left to right. But this in turn is conditioned by its grip, 
which is essential to its safety ; and, since the majority of shells 
broaden from left to right, we must assume that the animal gets a 
better purchase with a dextral rather than a sinister twist; and 

is gives it a better chance of survival. 

New sinistral shells appear in successive geological epochs, a 
fact which indicates that the door of free development is not 
definitely closed ; but the majority of shells are dextral, and, so 
far as we can judge from the rather doubtful evidence of deposits 
from past ages, that majority appears to be increasing. But to 
this disputable point we must return later. 

Higher up the scale the evidence, though less conclusive than 
one could wish, seems definitely to confirm the assumption that 
grip, whether for hunting or climbing, is the decisive factor in 
this left-right controversy. 

Animals which use their limbs entirely for locomotion have no 
particular preference for right over left. One cannot get inside 
their minds, but the first foot used appears generally to indicate 
the direction in which they want to go, and, so far as horses and 
dogs are concerned, they are as likely to want to go left as right. 

So far as I could ascertain, it was the same with the diggers, 
which grip only with their mouths. Stoats and badgers are not 
K2 
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easy to observe, but they seemed to use right and left forefeet 
indifferently, or preferentially both together, exactly as a dog 
when throwing up earth and sand ; and even the raccoon, which 

_ is very clever with its hands, generally uses both together (like a 
squirrel) when eating. 

Cats, on the contrary, are mostly climbers and hunters who 
grip their prey and kill it ; and if experience has taught the whole 
tribe that the right forepaw gives a better held, it would explain 
that foot coming first when stalking. The «cual evidence I have 
is confined to the smaller felines—genets, ocelots, and so on—but 
if any reader who is hereafter chased by a tiger or a panther has 
the time to observe (and opportunity subsequently to record his 
observations) he will have added a little to this obscure subject. 

The reptiles were of little use in this connexion; like the 
horse and the dog, they seize with the mouth, not the limbs, and 
therefore no question of grip arises. I was interested to notice, 
however, that two climbing lizards—the iguana and the monitor— 
usually put the right forefoot first when climbing a tree trunk or 
the bars of their cages, in exactly the same way that a man will 
climb a ladder. Possibly it gives the lizard a better purchase ; 
but the opportunities-for watching this particular act were too 
few for me to“attach much importance to it. 

However that may be, there is possibly some significance in 
the fact that spiders and earwigs, both of which are climbers, seem 
inclined to turn towards the right ; while beetles, which seldom 
leave the ground, have no such preference. I confess that I 
should not attach much weight to these particular observations— 
live beetles were extraordinarily scarce when I looked for them 
in my part of the world, and museum collections are, of course, 
useless for what is essentially a field naturalist’s inquiry—but, so 
far as they go, they tend to confirm the impression that the grip 
required in climbing can be better obtained by a right than a left 
ascension. 

When we come to the primates these odd hints and indica- 
tions—which would be worth very little if they stood alone— 
become more definite. Apes and monkeys commonly use their 
hands to grasp and pull food towards them. But the lower tailed 
types use right and left indifferently ; it is the higher tailless 
varieties that use the right more than the left. When one lives 
in a tree the loss of the prehensile tail of course throws more work 
on the hands; and the left hand appears to have been chiefly 
used for holding on, leaving the right free for climbing and 
manipulating. 

Habit, like appetite, grows by what it feeds upon. The 
chimpanzee, like the mollusc, appears to have found that the use 
of the right gives a better grip ; and the preference descended to 
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man, who has used his right hand and arm as principal and his 
left as auxiliary until the right has become indubitably stronger 
and generally larger. 

How much stronger the human right is than the left is difficult 
to say, since it varies according to individual use. But perhaps a 
rough general indication may be found in the fact recorded in 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack that one William Yardley, a Rugby 
schoolboy, threw a cricket ball 100 yards with his right arm and 
78 with his left. 

In this case the right is to the left as five to four; and it will 
be noticed that this proportion agrees approximately, though not 
exactly, with the general right-left attitude exhibited in our 
photographs and pictures, where it is as six to four. 

The exceptions seem to prove the rule. Horses use right and 
left indifferently, but horses neither hunt, grip, nor climb. Dogs 
use right and left indifferently, but they hunt with their noses, 
not their eyes, and neither grip nor climb. 

Wolves also neither grip nor climb, and where they hunt they 
hunt in packs. Why a pack, like a regiment, should be left- 
footed defeats me. Possibly concerted movements may be 
easier that way, but I simply do not know. In any event, this 
does not apply to the tortoise, who, being deaf, lives in rather a 
solitary world ; but the tortoise is left-footed, neither grips nor 
climbs, and only hunts lettuces. 

To sum up this section of the argument. Not every animal 
that uses the right approach or the right foot first in preference to 
the left does so for the purpose of gripping, climbing, or hunting ; 
witness the camels, elephants, and giraffes. But practically 
every animal that grips, climbs, or hunts uses the right approach 
or the right foot first in preference to the left; and this is 
surely a significant fact, which can hardly be dismissed as mere 
coincidence. 


VI 


But this only removes the problem a stage further back. 
There remains the difficult and more fundamental question why 
the right should give a better purchase, grip, or approach than 
the left. What exactly is the advantage conferred by the dextral 
as opposed to the sinistral attitude to life ? 

Here, as before, a large number of plausible ideas suggested 
themselves to me which had every imaginable virtue as theories 
and only one defect—that they did not fit the facts. There was, 
however, one explanation that presented itself, somewhat diffi- 
dently at first, but with continually increasing force as the evi- 
dence accumulated, and which I now venture to propose as an 
efficient cause for the origin of this preference. 
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Everybody knows that it is impossible to see distinctly with 
the sun in one’s eyes. For clear vision one therefore turns one’s 
back on the sun, and experience shows that sight is slightly more 
accurate when the sun is over the left shoulder than the right. 

The reason for this is evident in bright sunshine. When the 
sun is over the left shoulder our eyes follow the light in prac- 
tically a direct line, and any object which is along the line of 
vision is therefore seen in clear and sharp outline, under the 
maximum conditions of visibility. 

But with the sun over the right shoulder our eyes look a little 
across or through the light, with the natural result that we are 
either slightly dazzled or the view is a trifle blurred or even 
distorted. 

Every cricketer knows these facts; every shot acts upon 
them when he can. The best position in which to chase any- 
thing, to catch anything from a cricket ball to a dinner on the 
wing, and to grip firm hold of anything whether for sport or supper, 
is with the sun at one’s back, and for preference behind the left 
rather than the right shoulder. 

But this makes the dextral attitude predominant and instinc- 
tive in animals of aggressive type. Insensibly it comes to colour 
our whole attftude to life; so that in the end we use our right 
hand naturally as principal and the left only as auxiliary ; while 
we put forward the right leg first in sympathy with the right arm, 
but less automatically and therefore less frequently, because it is 
on the whole easier to swing round as a unit in accordance with 
our general outlook rather than the other way in opposition to it. 

Men know this as a practical fact who have never troubled to 
reason out the causes of the preference ; and hunting and climbing 
animals—who, like ourselves, are mostly beasts of prey—appear 
to have found it out in the same manner, by discovering that a 
right approach was more likely to spell dinner and a left approach 
to spell hunger. And this perhaps explains why our anomalous 
camels, giraffes, and elephants are also right-footed; they are 
not beasts of prey, but their height from the ground gives them a 
wide horizon, and since they all live normally in a very strong 
light, it is important to use it to the best advantage and to avoid 
the dazzled or blurred effect of looking through or across rather 
than down and along the rays of the sun. These, then, also 
prefer the right to the left approach. 

But if that is so, the localisation of the faculties of writing 
and speech in the left cerebral hemisphere of the human brain 
must have followed, and not preceded, the assumption of a right- 
handed attitude and a general dextral outlook on life by large 
classes of animals ; for there can be no question, of course, from 
the evidence cited above, that the dextral outlook was adopted 
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by types that existed long prior to humanity. And the localisa- 
tion of these and other centres in the left cerebral hemisphere 
would be a natural result of the dextral outlook, which has 
obviously been intensified rather than diminished in the case of 
man by the addition of speech and script.® 

The actual visual advantage of a right over a left attitude is 
apparently not very great—somewhere in the proportion of five 
or six to four seems to represent the ratio—but it has been decisive, 
If the above arguments are correct, it has at any rate been sufli- 
cient to affect our physical attitude, our cerebral architecture, 
and our mental outlook from the very beginning with its 
impalpable influence. 















vil 


The theory advanced above as the cause of preference for the 
physical right appears to account for every case mentioned except 
the mollusca. Here, indeed, is an exception, and apparently a 
real difficulty ; for there is a far greater preponderance of right 
over left in univalve shells than among insects and mammals, 
yet every mollusc known to science avoids the sun. 

There is therefore presumably a far stronger reason for their 
adoption of the dextral twist than for the higher animals’ adop- 
tion of a right-hand outlook. But the physical cause, both of the 
coincidence and difference, is obviously different. 

The text-books which I consulted simply stated the bare facts 
as to the preponderance of dextral over sinistral shells, without 
attempting to account for them. And I found that the problem 
itself involved a long and complicated investigation of what was, 
to me at least, an extremely difficult subject ; I can therefore 
only put forward the conclusions which gradually formed in my 
mind with the deference and humility proper to one who is in no 
sense a professed conchologist. 

No doubt here, as in the other cases, the problem is primarily 
a question of grip—although of grip not so much for the purpose 
of catching as of avoiding being caught. The latter is indeed an 
even more vital matter than the former, for whereas anybody can 
go without dinner more than once and survive, nobody can be 
made into dinner even once without losing interest in all sub- 
sequent proceedings. But even this increase of motive does 
not sufficiently explain the extraordinarily increased preponder- 
ance of rightness over leftness among mollusca ; nor—since the 





































5 This dexterity—the very word betrays an ambiguity in the present con- 
nexion—extends even to trivial matters. A dentist informs me that people are 
more inclined to masticate on the right than the left side of the jaw; and every 
railway-carriage and club smoking-room shows that more pipes are held in the 
right side of the mouth than the left. 
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influence of the sun is negligible in all save land mollusca, who 
detest it—can we look to light as the exciting cause. 

But for the action of the sun we may reasonably substitute 
the action of water in the case of molluscs ; with this difference, 
however, that the physical impact of water must have far greater 
effect on the shell than sunlight on land animals. The total 
weight of actual sunlight that falls on a human being during an 
entire lifetime is considerably less than an ounce. But the 
minimum weight of water supported by either salt or fresh- 
water shell in a still and shallow pool can seldom be less, and must 
generally be much more, than this at any one moment. The 
difference between the slightly dextral attitude of some land 
animals and the extremely dextral attitude of many molluscs 
must no doubt be ascribed to the fact that the former live in the 
lighter medium of air and sunshine, whereas the latter live in the 
dense medium of water. 

Where the mollusc lives at great depths the pressure of water 
is vastly increased, but it does not have to withstand waves, and 
can therefore support life with a thin shell; but on an exposed 
beach, where great tides and currents and backwashes are con- 
stantly at work, the force of the water is multiplied by the 
velocity of it¢’ motion, and the shell will be thick and solidly 
constructed, with stream-lines made to lessen and break up rather 
than resist pressure. 

Now, mollusca depend very largely on currents of water for 
their food ® They must therefore accommodate themselves to 
these influences, which are essential to their well-being, and the 
various modifications of structure give evidence of the manner 
in which they adapt themselves.? The top whorl of the shell 
faces the current, so that its slender apex breaks the force of the 
oncoming water, which slides over the bulk of the shell and 
presses the animal within against the rock or breakwater to which 
it clings. 

The bulk of fixed marine life is found on the full tidal side of 
the current, which sweeps it in and forces it to cling to any pro- 
jection or obstacle ; on the slack-water side of a beach or bay the 
amount of life will be less. And it will at once be seen on com- 
paring dextral and sinistral shells that the elongated dextral 


* «Currents carry nourishment to the bottom animals, and sweep away the 
finer particles of mud and other soft substances, leaving (in sounds especially ) 
nothing but the bare rock, or perhaps a slight covering of coarse sand and shells. 
This enables attached forms to thrive, since the current prevents their being 
buried, and at the same time supplies them with the-nourishment they require.’ 
(Murray, The Depths of the Ocean.) 

7 It should perhaps be noticed that marine worms, which live in sand some 
inches below the tide, do not have thus to adapt themselves, and worm-casts at 
low tide are as likely to fall right as left. 
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shell, on account of its physical conformation, necessarily gets a 
better grip of a solid projection when the tide is behind it than a 
sinistral shell of precisely similar pattern, but with the screw 
reversed 


In the former case the lie of the whorl is with the current, the 
whole body of the animal is pressed downwards and forwards by 
the water, and the incoming tide helps it to cling to its support. 
In the latter the lie of the whorl is against the current, and, unless 
the incoming tide strikes the shell from below instead of above, 
the formation of the mouth of the shell places the animal at a 
disadvantage in holding on, and it is obviously much more likely 
to be washed away. 

Now, in my experience, no incoming tide on an open beach 
comes up from below, like the water rising in a spring or a river- 
at the flood ; sea tides strike the beach in the form of waves from 
above. It may be said that the sinistral shell might be located 
on the top of a rock which is just covered at high water, in which 
case the tide might possibly lap it gently from below. But in 
that event the lie of the whorl is still counter to the current, and 
this explanation allows nothing for the difference between spring 
and neap tides. Even granting that possibility, the area open to 
colonisation by the sinistral shell would be very limited—which 
is not a fatal objection, in view of the small numbers found—but 
its life would be very precarious. 

So far the argument is easy ; we have only to assume that the 
sinistral shell made a false start in life and failed to prosper, and 
has therefore given place generally to its more efficient brother, 
the dextral shell, which began right, continued right, and lived 
happily ever after in the path of righteousness. 

Unhappily, in abolishing the sinistral shell, or at least render- 
ing it an uninsurable proposition on an open beach, we seem ta 
have proved too much ; for I hold one in my hand as I write, and 
I have only to walk a couple of miles along the shore to pick up a 
dozen. Like the young lady who vanishes, clothes and all, from 
the stage when Mr. Maskelyne says ‘ Go,’ only to pop up in the 
audience a moment later, we have no sooner demolished the 
sinistral shell in theory than the wretched thing reappears in 
practice, with the inconvenient question of the tombstone : 


If so quickly I was done for, 
What on earth was I begun for ? 


How, in fact, did the whorl counter to the current come into. 
existence at all? What is a shell built to deal with a tide coming 
in from below doing on a beach which has never seen anything: 
but a tide coming in from above ? 

This is one of Nature’s own enigmas; but even the riddle of 
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the Sphinx had an answer, and the secret of the sinistral shell can 
hardly be insoluble. I therefore put forward a suggestion which 
seems to offer a possible solution of the problem. 

Sinistral shells are undoubtedly found at various places on the 
shores of the North Sea ; and those particular waters have from 
time immemorial swept down south from the Arctic with the 
incoming tide and swung northwards again with the outgoing 
tide. With the currents as they are, it seems to me mechanically 
impossible that a mollusc with a left-hand screw could have been 
formed, and physically impossible that such a mollusc could have 
survived on an open beach. 

But there are two possible contingencies in which the forma- 
tion becomes mechanically possible and its survival physically 
probable. 

(x) If the North Sea be regarded as merely the lower mouth 
of the Rhine, and the Arctic itself were frozen to a lower latitude 
than to-day, the weight of water from the north would be less, 
and a condition would exist in which the major current would 
usually be reversed and a riverine ebb set in which would periodi- 
cally flow more strongly from the south than the diminished 
oceanic flood from the‘north. The general shallowness of the 
North Sea doeS not render such a contingency impossible, and the 
demonstrably changed courses of East Anglian rivers in recent 
geologic times lends some support to this view, and makes such a 
change of current seem not improbable. 

The coast of England must then have been some miles further 
east, and apparently formed a flat and more or less amphibious 
region over which the tides would sometimes have washed gently 
from above, and sometimes have welled up from below through 
the spongy mud. In such conditions the sinistral shell could not 
merely have existed, but have flourished. 

The whorl is no longer against, but with, the current. The 
incoming tide sometimes washes over the animal from above, 
and sometimes presses upwards from below. And finally the 
lessened capacity for grip caused by the physical conformation of 
the mouth of the shell is no longer of importance ; for the animal 
is not, in fact, exposed to the buffeting of heavy waves, and it does 
not have to hold on tightly to a rock or a breakwater, but lives 
peacefully on the soft clay ; and how closely sea clay clings only 
those who have walked on it know. 

(2) But it is not really necessary to reverse the current of the 
North Sea to construct a suitable habitat for our sinistral shell. 
The North Sea flows in from the Arctic every day, and the débris 
it brings down with it has choked and cloaked some of the rivers 
of eastern England, as the mouths of the Yare and the Ore suffi- 
ciently testify. But the tide flows up the East Anglian rivers 
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‘twice a day, and as the current sets in from the north its major 
force breaks upon the south or right bank of the river as it presses 


Within the river the tide flows strongly, but less in waves 
beating from above than in ripples rising from below. The 
current is not reversed, but its force is moderated and its direc- 
tion changed by the fact that the ocean current is from the north or 
north-east, whereas the lie of the East Anglian rivers (like the 
Thames) is roughly from west to east, or rather north-west to 
south-east. In these circumstances, again, the sinistral shell is 
equipped for the battle of life. The whorl is with the current, 
the tide presses up from below, and the animal can grip its 
support with sufficient firmness for all practical purposes of 
molluscan existence. 

Which, if either, of these two assumptions is correct must be 
left to those more competent to decide than myself ; in optimistic 
moments it has even seemed to me that both might possibly have 
some truth in them. For the fact is that the sinistral shell is 
found in abundance in places where it might have 

(a) Simply remained stationary where it lived and died ; 

(b) Been washed out to sea from a neighbouring river, driven 

a little southward by the North Sea current, and thrown 
up on the flood tide ; or 

(c) Been washed out from the river, sucked along to the north 

through the old river channel—now a deep—on the ebb, 
driven again south by the normal set of the ocean current 
on the flood, and finally thrown ashore in a south-easterly 
gale. 

These possibilities are not mutually exclusive : in my opinion 
(a), though the simplest, is slightly less probable, whereas (b) and 
(c) are both in constant operation as regards ordinary débris every 
season. It should be added that the sinistral shell seems to me 
slightly less stoutly built than its dextral brother, which supports 
the assumption that it has to bear less weight of water; but on 
this point I should not like to be dogmatic. And, further, the 
extreme rarity of the sinistral shell would be accounted for by the 
fact that its opportunities of distribution would be limited to the 
peculiar conditions I have described ; but where these conditions 
occur it is not infrequently found.*® 


VIII 


If these facts are correctly stated and interpreted they cannot 
but induce some strange reflections. The actual superiority of 
* I hazard the guess that the mollusc Odostomia, referred to in a previous 


page as being sinistral in youth and dextral in adult life, may begin life in a tidal 
Tiver and subsequently put out to sea. 
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right over left is slight, and due to two separate physical cat 
which only affect certain classes of life; but it seems to k 
been sufficient to determine the physical attitude of practical 
every gripper and climber and hunter, from maliney n 
monkey to man ; and in our case the preference, which phys 


canbe.stated as a. mere. five or six to:four, appears to.hy 
influenced not only the general attitude and outlook of the ra 
but to have directly affected the local structure of bc brain, ¢ 
to have coloured our legal, ethical, and religio aseology @ 


well as our common daily speech. 
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